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MARKETING AT DENVER MEANS 
EFFICIENT DISTRIBUTION 


"The purchase of fat lambs and sheep by the four large 
packers at Denver, in excess of local needs, have, during 
the past two months, been moved alive to Summerville, 
Mass., (Boston market) Jersey City, N. J., St. Paul, Chi- 
cago, Sioux City, St. Louis, Ft. Worth, Omaha, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph and otherpoints. This happens the year around. 


q In marketing at Denver, the producer or feeder receives 
the benefit of the demand or shortage at each or any of these 
markets, and gains the same efficient distribution of his pro- 
duct as if his system of marketing were 100% perfect. Selling 
at Denver does not have a bearish effect on any market, but 
rather divides the receipts where needed and assists in keep- 
ing heavy receipts off of markets where prices are more 
or less controlled by receipts. 


@ Indicating the demand at Denver every day of the week, 
Saturday, March 7th, Denver received 11,853 fat lambs from 
Northern Colorado, and Saturday, March 14th, 14,723 lambs. 
Of this total number, 26,576 on two Saturdays, 22,478 head 
were sold at prices fully in line or higherthan other markets. 
4,098 lambs, although bid on, were forwarded to other 
markets at owner's request. 
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PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


“FOUR PLY VERYBEST” 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


Recommended by all Wool Associa- 
tions and Buyers. 

Its use will bring you an Increased 
price for your Wool. 


Manufactured only by 


WORTENDYKE MFG. CO. 
RICHMOND,VA. 
U.S.A. 


JUST WHAT THE NAME IMPLIES 
"THE VERYBEST PAPER FLEECE TWINE” 9a 
STOCKED AND DISTRIBUTED BY ~ 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE COMPANY 


PORTLAND — SAN FRANCISCO — SALT LAKE CITY 



































SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 
The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 


Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at Osawatomie, 59 miles from 


Kansas City on Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris, 10 miles from Kansas 
City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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$4'7 .S0° 





Telescope Sight 
Rear View 





Coyote at 600 Ydé, 
with Telescope Sight 
Magnified 6 Times 

8 MM Cartridges in clips— 


Soft point—$8.50 per 100 
Metal case—$6.50 per 100 


Protect Your Lambs 


Gewehrfabrik Mauser Telescope Rifle 


Mr. D. W. Campbell of Flagstaff has done some wonderful shooting with one of these telescope rifles. 


With a High Power 


$4'7 .S° 





Brand New 


A high velocity, 5 
shot, clip loading, 
bolt action, magazine rifle; fitted with high- 
est grade Girard 6 power telescope sight. 
Regular open sights, which can be used whether telescope is 
mounted or dismounted. Calibre 8 MM (.315) only, using either American 
made or imported cartridges. Accurate, dependable and a value which can 
never be duplicated when our small! stock is sold, as they were brought in un- 
der low tariff and low exchange rate. We have sold over three hundred and fifty to satisfied 
customers from Maine to Alaska. Names of owners in your locality on request. Guaranteed 
exactly as represented. We ship C. O. D., with privilege of examination before paying bal- 
ance, on receipt of $5.00 check, cash, or M. O. If cash in full is sent with order, we pack 25 
soft point cartridges free. No other house in the country has these rifles. 


Order Yours Today While They Last $47.50 


BAKER and KIMBALL 
380 South Street - Boston, Mass. 













































The Perfect Branding Liquid 











Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 


Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, hot or cold, if properly applied. 


Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 





Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 





Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 
or vice versa. 


‘ Will brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 
uid. 














Black—Red—Green 


Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 


Northern California Wool 

Co., Vina, Calif. 
Basche-Sage Hardware Co., Baker 
Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, 
Salt Lake Hdw. Co., Pocatello, Idaho 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Warehouse BILLINGS SALT LAKE CITY EL PASO 
Ore: A, F. McCandless Chas. F. Wiggs W. H. Sparr 
Nev. 


Stapleton Bldg. 224 So. West Temple St. 


311 W. San Francisco St. 
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THE NEW 
Improved 


Two Machine 
Shearing Outfit 





LITTLE 
WONDER 









































































This picture 
shows one ma- 
chine of the 
Stewart En- 
closed Shear- 
ing Gear in op- 
eration. Can 

be furnished 
with any 
number of 
Machine 

units. 

















































The STEWART Enclos- 
ed Gear is specially de- 
signed for the big wool 
grower and shearing sta- 
tion. It is built for hard, 
fast work the whole season 
through — and for many 
seasons. 


Tell us the number of 
sheep you expect to shear 
and we will send you ex- 
act specifications and cost. 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
LITTLE WONDER 








The New Improved Little Wonder 
is a staunch, sturdy 2-machine power 
plant—ideal for bands of from 500 to 2,000 
sheep. 


Twa good shearers with a Little 
Wonder can shear from 200 to 300 sheep 
a day. The Little Wonder comes complete 
with engine, power grinder and 2 famous 
Stewart No. 12 Air-cooled Shears. 


After shearing is done, put the 2 H. 
P. Engine at work on other tasks. 


We are the world’s largest makers 
of shearing machinery. Our line in- 
cludes from the Stewart No. 9 Ball 
Bearing Hand Power Machine to the 
world’s biggest shearing plants. Send 
for complete catalogue. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTOR 
CHAS. F. WIGGS, 
224 S. W. Temple St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
NORTHWESTERN DISTRIBUTOR 


A. F. McCANDLESS, 
2510 First Avenue North, 
Billings, Mont. 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 





Bullt By 


Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., 


Ogden, Utah 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


OAT 


AL-WUZ-ON 






The best Tag on the market in- 
dorsed by prominent stockmen 


with our DOUBLE ACTION PLIERS 
50% More Tags can be attached, with one- 
half the EXERTION as other Pliers on the 
market. One Squeeze attaches Tag instant- 
ly. WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 


Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
238 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 


















SEND FOR FREE HANDY BREEDER’S CHART 


PERFECT 
EAR TAG 


FOR CATTLE-HOGS-SHEEP 
The original self-piercing tag 
Its Double Hole Lock 
Makes it superior to all imi- 
tations. Clamped on in 
one operation— 


SALTLAKESTAMP CO. st, 


Without obligation to me, please send FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price List 
Name 























Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle, 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. C. 


1711 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
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OTTO O. OBLAD 





Famous for 40 years at 


525 South State Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Sheep Marketing Problems 


ARE SIMPLIFIED BY THE 


Dependable Marketing Service 








AFFORDED BY 


WwW. R. SMITH & SON 


Sheep Commission Merchants 


OMAHA—-CHICAGO—DENVER 


“Nothing But Sheep” 
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get arent b y a 2 Detter Way 


ons Production 





HE LETTER WAY was a good way when it was the only way. 





ILE But the art of letter writing has been lost in the rush of modern 
oOsts business life. 
» Colo. The telephone way—a better way, a more personal way—has 
taken its place. 
meme ntee.: Statistics furnished at recent sheep- More and more, Long Distance is doing the work of the post- 
natin Ghibdeid! iitieake the fact man and the social and business letters of other decades are being 
© CREVERIERS HEPRERS a Fy ee replaced by the social and business telephone calls of today. 
nee that while wool and lamb prices are ; ’ 
ney good, the cost of producing them ouie See ae man calle oe Bie To meet the constant de- 
aks — : : : a : 1 f telephones, 
makes the srower’s margin of profit hotel reservations in the next city, in- og Re Al tol — 
=] very small. How to increase this mar- sures appointments with his customers at costs much greater than 


gin of profit is, of course, of great im- 
portance to producers. Prices cannot 
be controlled but greater effort per- 
haps can be put forth to reduce pro- 
duction costs. Sometimes it’s rather 
difficult to know just how this can be 
done. A few helpful suggestions 
might be gained from studying the fol- 


and keeps in touch with his business 
at home—all by Long Distance. 


It is the better way—the best way— 
to meet the needs of communication in 
business. 


One of the advantages of Long Dis- 
tance service is the station-to-station 
call. It means calling a number or an 
address without specifying a particular 


the average of our present 
plant. To do this we must 
obtain capital which must 
be paid adequate returns. 
Telephone rates are based 
entirely on the needs of 
conducting the _ telephone 
business—wages for labor, 
wages for capital, running 
expenses, depreciation and 
just enough surplus to pro- 
tect the service and the 
investment. 








person. It saves time and money. 


Station -to-Station Calls 
are Quicker and Cost Less 





lowing books: 


PRODUCTIVE SHEEP 
HUSBANDRY 


By W. C. Coffey 


> By . Bell System 


Price $2.50 








One of the best of the text books: 
TLL Treats, among other things, of struc- One Policy 
ture and judging, management of the One System 
WA = farm flock and the range bands. Untvevent.: Sesvine 


i RE The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Dr. A. W. Sampson - . A. 
Price $4.00 


NATIVE AMERICAN 
FORAGE PLANTS 


Dr. A. W. Sampson 





and all Directed 
toward 
Better Service 

















Century Printing Company 





Price $5.00 231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
These two books, as their titles sug- 
gest, have to do mainly with preserv- 


ing and increasing forage, a problem 
of paramount importance to sheep- 


=o STOCK SALE CATALOGS 


All of the books are beautifully il- 


justrated. LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 








We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 


| National Wool Growers 


| Association 
303 McCornick Building 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 





Reasonable Prices s Quality <2 Prompt Service 
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SHIP OR OFFER YOUR 


SHEEP ,PELTS 


HELLMAN BROS. 


104 N. MAIN ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 




























SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah. 
Capacity, 50,000 Sheep 


10,000 UNDER COVER, with separate sheep scales conveniently located for 
handling large or small lots. 600,000 sheep handled here in 1924. 


Home of THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 
























MORRIS. SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missour! 



























































Stockdale Sheep Feeding Yards 


Located in the corn belt of Illinois, 65 miles from Chicago. Excellent pastures 
securely fenced; spring water. Modern barns and facilities for grain feeding 
50,000 lambs. 


On Rock Island Lines from Fort Worth, Texas; El Paso, Texas; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Pueblo, Colo.; Omaha, Nebr.; Council Bluffs, Iowa; Saint Paul, Minn.; Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; Watertown, S. D. 


Special rates on long time feeding. For information write, 


GEORGE H. WEITZ, Stockdale, Illinois. 
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ROOM WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY - 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


1655 California Street 
DENVER, COLO. 





The Best Place to Stop and the 


“Th . 
Best Place to Eat. e very best of everything at 


sensible prices” 
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OWN THE WORLD’S BEST ARMS 


Shoot up to 200 









— ¥ accurate shots per 
minute with our LUGER and MAU- 
SER pistols, range over a mile. 
MAUSER, MANNLICHER and all 
domestic rifles, shotguns, pistols and revolvers. Write 
for free Catalog “G.” 


PACIFIC ARMS CORPORATION, 


San Francisco, 


SavetheLambs 








\ 


By docking your lambs with 
Ellenwood docking iron you will 
have no loss of life and no loss of 
weight from bleeding. More than 
1%, of all lambs docked by the 
knife bleed to death and the loss 
of blood in those that live causes 
a shrink in weight that they never 
recover. Lambs can be docked just 
as rapidly as with the knife and 
their rapid growth is not retard- 
ed by docking. 

Irons made by inexperienced 
men are not satisfactory. Ours 
are scientifically made. 











Irons, per set of three $5.00 
Our Special Stove for heat- 
ing Irons 6.00 





F. O. B. Red Bluff 


ELLENWOOD & CO. 


Red Bluff, California 











IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, 
PLEASE MENTION THE WOOL 
GROWER. 
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The United States 
Leads 


The United States is— 


The largest producer of meats 
The largest consumer of meats 
The largest exporter of meat products 


—in the world. 
Leadership in exporting, however, is due almost wholly 
to shipments of pork and lard, rather than of beef and mutton. 


At one time more than 70 per cent of the beef products that 
went into foreign trade originated in this country. 


Reasons for the change are interesting. They will be found 
on page 18 of Swift & Company’s 1925 Year Book. Many 
other interesting facts also are set forth. 


A copy on request, free. 





_ Swiit's 
Silverleaf” Brand 


Pure Lard 











Address: 
Swift & Company 


Public Relations Dept., 4337 Packers Ave. 
Union Stock Yards 
Chicago 
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Doing Business at Livestock Markets 





Stock yard markets are hotels where meat animals en route from producer to consumer 
are unloaded, sheltered, watered, fed, graded and sold. 


Representatives of the Stock Yards company or commission men meet the live stock at 
the train, unload the animals and conduct them to the pens of the commission firm to which they 
have been consigned. These pens are the show rooms where the stock is exhibited to cus- 
tomers. 


The commission man acts as salesman. Producers may offer their own livestock for 
sale, but the aid of commission firms is generally utilized because commission men specialize 
in ascertaining true market values and in grading the stock so as to sell to best advantage. 


Customers at the public markets are plentiful. Buyers for national and local packers, or- 
der buyers for eastern packers, buyers for feeders and stockers, buyers for city butchers, and 
livestock traders, are on the market every day to survey the animals and buy according to their 
needs. At the Chicago market alone there are buyers for more than 600 firms, partnerships 
and operators. 


It is through these buyers, indirectly, that the housewife makes known her meat require- 
ments. It would be impossible because of the nature of the product and the wide gap between 
farmers and consumers, for the producer to sell direct to the consumer and to establish; by bar- 
gaining, the worth of the animals, which worth, in the final analysis, is determined by the price 
the consumer is willing to pay for the available supply. 


The buyers at the stock yards markets, in effect, represent the consumers and their bids 
on the livestock offered reflect their judgment as to the price which consumers will pay. The fact 
that their judgment differs is the basis for the keen competition which obtains in the meat busi- 


ness. 


To facilitate buying and selling, live animals are graded according to definite standards. 
The seller thus knows better what he has and its money value and the buyer can more readily fill 
orders for specific needs. 


The seller asks a price which he thinks is reasonable. The buyers make their bids ac- 
cording to their judgment of the grade of the animal and their knowledge of market conditions. 


Sales involving thousands of dollars are completed by word of mouth or a nod of the 
head. When a bid is satisfactory and the livestock is sold it is driven to a scale house and 
weighed by an impartial agency having no connection either with buyer or seller. The weight 
sheet supplied by this agency is the basis for payment and the seller or his representative, the 
commission man, can turn it into cash immediately at any stock yards bank. 


Thus all sales of livestock are cash. The same day on which the animals are sold the 
commission firms make up their accounts with the customers, deduct the marketing costs and send 
the remainder to the producer. 
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| Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 








Wool Trade Repeats: 

The spring wool market is in much 
the same condition as a year ago. One 
difference that may cause concern to 
some growers is the greater activity 
and higher prices in pre-season con- 
tracting of the 1925 clip. The other 
difference, which is assuring to grow- 
is the fact that this is not an 
election year and there is no prospect 
of any serious interruption to busi- 
Wool growers last year were 
quite ready to discount prices through 
fear of possible effects of the national 
election and buyers who knew 
wool trade conditions were ready to 
invest and reaped handsome profits. 


ers, 


ness. 


real 


The main point in which the present 
wool season resembles that of a year 
ago is in the fact that the prices can 
and will be made in the growing terri- 
tory. There is no supply of American- 
grown wools at the markets and quo- 
tations published for domestic grades 


labeled as While the 


goods trade is reported as unsatisfac- 


“cc 2 ” 
are nominal. 


tory and inactive, as it was last year, 
mills are reported as running to 90 
per cent of their capacity. Supplies 
visible in the United States and the 
wool exporting countries plainly are 
not excessive in comparison to the de- 
mand as it exists. The growers who 
have wool to sell appear to be in a 
position to obtain prices in line with 
paid in the later contracting. 


Last year they their 


those 
were bears in 
own market. This year they seem to be 
in a justifiably bullish attitude. 

Of course there will be the trying 
period for the timid ones who have no 
regard for orderly procedure in mar- 
keting and insist upon making some 
kind of a sale before the shearers have 
finished work. Others, too, heavily in 
debt and whose bankers lack courage 

r confidence and are uninformed as to 


the real conditions, usually add to the 
volume of forced selling around shear- 
ing time. A large number of growers, 
however, appreciate the present under- 
strength of their side of the 


market and are planning to hold their 


lying 


clips, or place them in the hands of 
competent commission concerns to be 
handled and offered in orderly fashion 
at figures consistent with the real con- 
when the 
western rush for selling is passed and 
trade is on an orderly basis. 

Our Boston Reports: 

The Wool Grower’s reporter for the 
Boston wool market is Mr. Henry A. 
Kidder. He has had long experience at 
this work, being also employed as a 
reporter on wools for some of the pa- 
pers having large circulation among 
manufacturers, wool importers 


dition of the wool market, 


and 
and dealers. 

Mr. Kidder’s letters are printed in 
the Wool Grower without alteration. 
A few readers have told us that these 
letters seem to be written largely from 
the standpoint of the wool trade. That 
is why we use them just as they are 
received—so that growers may know 
just what the wool men in Boston are 
Mr. Kidder en- 
joys their confidence and knows and 
reports the Summer Street talk and 
feeling as it really is at the time. The 
Wool Grower thinks it valuable to its 
subscribers to know just what is go- 
ing on and being said at the market. 
Of course it is to be expected that the 
buying side of the trade will take the 
position of bears on values, just as the 
individual buyer must do when he goes 
to the ranch to buy a clip as low as he 
The grower who sells his own 


saying and thinking. 


can. 


wool needs to know more than just 
what his opponents in the deal are 
saying. 


This 


additional and counteracting 








12 


information is also printed in the Wool 
Grower. Much of it also is to be found 
in Mr. Kidder’s reports, which also 
statements of 
those selling wool in Boston. 
High Goods Prices: 

In the March Wool 
Kidder said: 


cover the views and 


Grower Mr. 


“Several factors in the domestic wool 


and woolen manufacturing industry 


have been insistent for lower wool 


costs. The pressure from garment 
manufacturers and goods buyers of 
all sorts has been heavy and continu- 
ous. Threats of a new ‘buyers’ strike’ 
have been freely made. Distributers 
and others interested in the placing on 
the market of men’s suitings and over- 
coatings at figures that would allow 
the finished garments to be sold ‘at a 
price’ have been particularly clamor- 
ous for low-priced goods, apparently 
overlooking or ignoring the fact that 
the greatest obstacles in the way of 
cheap goods here have been the exac- 
tions of organized labor and the over- 
charges of retailers. 

“This pressure has been felt all the 
way down through the various pro- 
cesses and departments to the hand- 
lers of raw wool.” 

Wool growers know that raw wool 
cost is less than a secondary factor in 
making the cost of cloth, and cloth cost 
is not the main part of the cost of fin- 
ished garments. But the general run 
of buyers of made-up clothing do not 
know this. 
safer 


And it is much easier and 
for the retail clerk to attrib- 
ute high prices to wool than to the 
real cause,—wages and distribution. It 
is, of course, natural and proper for 
the manufacturer to get his raw ma- 
terial just as cheaply as he can, es- 
pecially since he is in better position 
to lower wool to lower 
wages or the expenses and profits of 
retailers. 

The another example 
of the fact just coming to be better 
realized by the public—that the origi- 
nal value of materials used in produc- 
ing finished necessities is a minor part 
of their final cost.While this must al- 
ways be true, yet the manufacturer in- 


sists 


prices than 


situation is 


upon keeping down material 
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immediate 
many 


costs for 


and 


the saving 
also because items of 
expense and profit are figured as per- 
centages of the cost price of the ma- 
terial involved. At the same time wool 
cost is a minor factor in making cloth- 
ing costs and the wool producer should 
not gauge the wool market mainly 
by the facts or talk about conditions 
in the goods or clothing trades. 





STABILIZING PRODUCTION 


With all the good things that have 
been undertaken in order to stabilize 
markets for live stock and crops, there 
is still need for removing some of the 
factors that interfere with reasonable 
safety and security in production. 

The craze for legislation as a cure 
for all the producer’s ills whether real 
or fancied and temporary, fortunately 
is passing. Secretary Jardine advo- 
cates only such legislation as really is 
needed to give the farmer and stock- 
man a chance to help himself and to 
keep the business of producing from 
the soil so remunerative and attractive 
as will ensure an agricultural industry 
sO progressive and stable as to serve 
the interests and destiny of the whole 
nation. 


Present methods and lack of meth- 
ods in the utliization of lands owned 
by the government are serious ele- 
ments that make for instability in agri- 
cultural production in at least eleven 
states— those in which the public do- 
main and the national forests are lo- 
cated. 

Homesteading upon the public do- 
main has also gone far beyond the ex- 
tent of sound business and true inter- 
est of the homesteaders themselves. 
Farming can or should never be at- 
tempted upon practically all the open 
lands. Even at this late day, it would 
be beneficial for the Federal govern- 
ment to recognize the facts and protide 
some legal basis for the utilization and 
security in use of these lands by those 
who are entitled to them or able to use 
them in the service of the country. 

Grazing of live stock on the national 
forests has heen administered for nine- 
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teen years under a permit system with 
no recognized or defined legal status, 
There have been well grounded diff- 
erences of opinion as to the policy of 
the Forest Service 
herds and flocks of older permittees to 


in reducing the 
make room for new comers. In many 
cases this reduction has gone farther 
than is consistent with good business 
practice based on the true economic 
welfare, and therefore social welfare, 
of the sections concerned. 

So long as forest grazing permits 
are held by the government officers 
to be privileges and awarded as ‘favors’ 
just so long will there be serious in- 
stability in the productive enterprises 
of the 36,000 families owning 33 per 
cent of the sheep and 20 per cent of 
the in the And 
business methods and mortality among 
these 
cause of instability in the business of 
but 
must buy and sell in the markets where 
a real part of the fluctuations are at- 
tributable to the lack of security and 
stability in the affairs of owners of 
the 33 per cent of sheep and 20 per 
cent of cattle. 


cattle forest states. 


insecure 


producers is a great 


those who own their grass lands 





EARLY SPRING LAMB CROP 


The Department of Agriculture in 
its monthly supplement to Crops and 
Markets for March issues the follow- 
ing statement regarding the condition 
of the early lamb crop: 


“The condition of the early spring lamb 
crop as of March 1 is generally very favor- 
able. The situation indicates that the num- 
ber of spring lambs available for market be- 
fore July 1 will be considerably larger than 
last year and as large as in any year during 
the last five. The quarantine against Cali- 
fornia shipments having been lifted, the re- 
ceipts of spring lambs at middle western 
markets in April, May and June, will be 
considerably larger than those of last year. 
Because of large shipments east of dressed 
lambs from California last year, however, 
supplies of dressed spring lambs at eastern 
points will be less than the increased mar- 
kets’ receipts of live lambs would indicate. 


“The supplies of early spring lambs, in 
the usual order of their appearance in vol- 
ume, come from four general areas—Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, the Southeast, (Tennes- 
see, Kentucky and Virginia), the Southern 
Corn Belt, and the far Northwest. Condi- 
tions affecting the development of the early 
lamb crop in nearly all states of these areas 
were reported as better than at this date 
last year.” 
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Around the Range Country 


CALIFORNIA 
Jelly 

\s I am writing this (March 30) it 
is raining hard and is also very cold. 
ut up until the 27th fair and warm 
weather prevailed. Feed is very good; 
in fact, it has not been so good for 
many years. Lambing started on Feb- 
ruary 20 and is about finished. The 
yield was exceptionally good, over 100 
per cent. Contracts for lambs were 
made around 11 cents. A few ewes 
sold here before lambing at $16 per 
head. Herders are getting from $75 
to $90 a month. J. R. Long. 

Sycamore 

February and early March (the 5th) 
weather have been good and the out- 
look for feed is very good indeed. 
Lambing, which started about Decem- 
ber Ist, is now over, and a 100 per 
cents crop reported. Sheep are in good 
W. H. Buster. 


OREGON 
Baker 

\ good yield of lambs is reported 
from the early lambing, which started 
around the first of February. April 
Sth starts the later lambing season. 
The condition of the feed for after 
lambing is fairly good, but some rain 
would be a great help. It has been 
rather cold and dry up to the present 
(March 30). 

I have heard of some contracting of 
wools lately at 43 cents. About 50 
per cent of the lambs have been con- 
tracted at 11 cents. There has also 
been offered $15 for ewes with lambs 
at their sides, but no sales have been 
Herders are getting $75, $80 


condition. 


made. 
and up. 
 -* 
Richland 
March has been very cold and dry 
and while the range feed started good, 
it is not growing on account of the 
cold weather. 
lambing started about February 10. 
There have not been nearly so many 
twins as in other years. I only had 25 


pair in 1,000 head of ewes, and the ewes 
were four, five and six years old. 
Nearly all of the lambs are contract- 
ed for July and October delivery at 10 
and 11 cents. A few sales have been 
made at $8 per head. I sold my ewes 
for $9, September Ist delivery. There 
have not been many offers lately for 
wool. One sale, however, is reported 
at 40 cents. Previously as high as 46 
cents was The wage for 
John E. Sass. 


refused. 
herders is $75. 


NEVADA 
Ely 

Lambing has not yet started here; 
it is scheduled to commence about the 
middle of April. 
good, but feed prospects are only fair. 
There have been a few sales of ewes 
here recently at from $14 to $17.50 a 
J. H. Eager. 


March weather was 


head. 


TEXAS 
Beeville 
The sheep business has picked up in 
the last two years and now better 
In this coast 
country there are no large flocks of 
sheep, only small farm flocks of from 
100 to 300 head. The coyotes are plen- 
tiful, but they do not bother sheep so 
long as they can find a chicken. 
While the first three weeks of 
March were very dry, we had a two- 


rams are in demand. 


day rain commencing on the 2lst 
which gave us about six inches of 
moisture. Since then it has been clear, 
but the rain has insured good feed. 


(March 27.) 

The yield of lambs has been very 
good; there have been more 
than single ones. No contracts for 
lambs have been made. A six-months’ 
clip of wool from a small farm flock 
has recently been sold at 30 cants a 
Paul Krause. 


twins 


pound. 


COLORADO 
Vanadium 
We have had a cold winter here and 


lots of snow. We had two big snow- 


storms during March and lots of wind. 


However, the snow is about gone now. 
We have had to feed our sheep from 
the first of January up to the present 
time (March 27). Feed, alfalfa hay, 
has cost us from $20 to $30 a ton. The 
prospect is good, so far, for feed for 
after lambing, providing it does not 
get too dry in April. 

Lambing starts about May 8. Con- 
tracting of lambs has been done at 
1114 cents. Some wool has also been 
contracted recently at from 40 to 48 
cents. There have also been some 
sales of ewes; old ones going at $12.50 
and mixed bunches at $16 to $20 a 
head. Herders are getting from $50 to 

P. C. Whitley. 
. se 
Sanford 

All sheep have come through the 
winter in this section in fine condition. 
Mine are fat enough for mutton. I 
have fed four pounds of good alfalfa 
hay per head per day. I have been 
able to increase my yield of wool at 
least four pounds per head more than 
when I ran my sheep on the open 
range all winter, and I get at least 30 
per cent more lambs. 


$65 a month. 


March has been very dry and warm 
and unless we get some moisture dur- 
ing April, feed is not going to be very 
good. While general lambing does not 
comence until about May 1, a few 
small flocks have already lambed and 
report more than a 100 per cent crop. 
Most of the lambs have been contract- 
ed at prices running from $11.50 to 
$12.50 per hundredweight. Most of 
the wool was contracted in January 
at from 43 to 45 cents a pound. There 
have been no sales of ewes lately; 
some were made in January at $15 for 
young ewes. W. A. Crowther. 


UTAH 
Randolph 
March was fair, with some wind 
and light snowstorms. Snow during 
the winter has been below normal and 
unless we get storms during the spring 
and early summer, the range will get 
dry later on. With showers through 
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April and May, however, the feed will 
be good. 

There has been no activity in wool 
here recently, and no lambs have been 
contracted. Lambing starts the first 
of May. Very few ewes have been 
sold, but those that changed 
hands brought around $17.50. Herder’s 
wages range from $75 to $80. 

W. T. Rex. 


have 





WYOMING 
Crosby 


and 
sheep are in fine shape; so lambing, 
which starts May 1, should be good. 
We need moisture, however, to insure 
good feed. March weather was good, 
but too dry to bring the feed along. 
Lamb contracts have been made from 
10 to 12% cents. 
$75 a month. 


We have had a good winter 


Herders are getting 
R. B. Putman. 
se & 


Marshall 


The end of March finds the range 
here in excelent condition; the grass 
has a very good start. 
in good shape. Lambing commences 
about the middle of May. A few .old 
ewes have been sold recently at $12 
and young ewes at $19.50. Wages for 
herders range from $60 to $75. 

L. C. Dickenson. 


Sheep, too, are 


WASHINGTON 
Goldendale 

This has been a very severe winter 
and spring; there has been so much 
rain. We have been feeding our sheep 
ever since November, and the outlook 
for spring feed is very poor. About 
half of the grain has been  winter- 
killed. Nearly every one will have to 
reseed this year. 

Early lambing is all over and most 
of the late. A yield of 80 to 100 per 
cent is reported for the early lambing 
and that from the later lambing which 
commenced around March 15, also is 
reported as very good. 


Most of the growers contracted their 
wool at an early date at around 40 
cents. There are no young ewes for 


J. W. Beeks. 


sale. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Aztec 

The first of April finds the sheep in 
this section in fine condition, with good 
fleeces. Prospects are the best for 
good grass to lamb on and sheepmen 
are looking forward to a heavy crop 
Lambs 
were contracted at from ll to 12% 
cents a pound. The largest part of the 
wool has been contracted at from 40 
to 4234 cents. March brought good 
rains and nice warm days. 

S. S. Howe. 


of wool and a big lamb crop. 


MONTANA 
Sand Springs 
The weather has been fine every day 
for the past six At present 
(March 7) there is very little snow and 
The 
ewe bands are in good condition. Some 
are being fed oats at $1.50 a hundred. 
What little hay has been fed has cost 
$10 a ton. May first opens the lamb- 
ing season. Some sheepmen have con- 
tracted their lambs at 10% cents for 
mixed, and 11% cents for ewe lambs. 
Feed prospects 
lambing. 


weeks. 


the stock have been out grazing. 


are good for after 


There are not many sheep left in 
this Most of the stockmen 
depend on range for their feeding and 
the winter of 1920 put most of them 
Emil V. Barker. 


CC yuntry. 


out of business. 


MONTANNA 
Roanwood 

March and the early part of April 
have been very cold the 
Lambing 
does not start until about May 3, how- 
ever, and there will probably be good 
feed then. Most of the wool (1925) 
in this section was contracted last fall 
at from 40 to 50 cents a pound. 


here and 


range is in poor condition. 


John Richardson. 


WITH YAKIMA VALLEY FLOCKS 


Pullman 
I have just returned from visiting a 
number of the lambing plants in the 
Yakima Valley, and thought your paper 
would be interested in Washington 
conditions . 
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The hard freeze in November has 
proven to be more serious than was at 
first anticipated by the 
Ordinarily through the 
ranges along the Snake and Yakima 
Rivers furnish good winter range. This 
year, however, the freeze killed all the 


range men, 


winter the 


growth of bunch grass and set the 
grass back so that the feed 


ranges was very poor. 


on the 


The price of hay and grains being 
comparativey high, kept many of the 
sheepmen on the ranges longer than 
they should have stayed, with the re- 
sult that the ewes did not come into 


lambing in their normally strong, 
thrifty condition. The yield of lambs 
is running from 105 to 115 per cent 


with a few extreme cases of well fed 
bands running higher. The 
just starting on the ranges at present 
and the outfits lambing in February 
are suffering a little at this time for 
lack of green feed. The price of feed 


grass 1s 


also is against the early lamb, so that 
they will go to grass as soon as pos- 
sible, but there is not much hope of 
getting much off the range before the 


first of April. The good rains and 
snows of last winter should bring 
on good range feed as soon as 


the weather warms up enough to let 
the grass come ahead. 
Howard Hackedorn. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Newell 
The wool is almost all sold in the 
Black Hills territory at from 42 to 47 
cents, with one dollar per head ad- 
vanced without interest. The top price 


/ 


was 47¥4 cents on a band of 3,500 fine- 
wooled sheep. Joe H. Winkler. 
IDAHO 
White Bird 

March was rather warm, but too 
dry. We had a good rain the last few 
days of the month, which is a great 
help. Since that rain the grass is 
growing well and there is a fine pros- 
pect for good feed in lambing. 

As a rule lambing starts around the 
first of April. I had 42 ewes to lamb 
and got 61 lambs. A neighbor had 70 
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ewes and got five sets of triplets and 
a big per cent of twins. 

A bunch of 900 ewes sold recently at 
$15 a head and another of 450 at $17. 
Neither band had lambed yet. 

From what I can find out a large 
part of the sheepmen who have not al- 
ready contracted their wool will ship 
to Portland to the Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers. 


The wool is good. 


Robert J. Gill. 
* 


* * 


American Falls 

The majority of sheepmen in this 
section have enough hay left (March 
25) to see them through an ordinary 
winter. Although the weather during 
the past few weeks has been very. dry, 
cool, and windy, the grass is in aver- 
age condition on account of the good 
start it got last fall. 
warm weather and rains to bring it 


We need some 


along now, however. 

If weather conditions permit, the 
spring lambers will have a good yield. 
A good crop from the early lambs is 
reported; general lambing commences 
around April 17. We are very short of 
young ewes. The herds are growing 
aged because we have disposed of our 
ewe lambs heretofore. Prospects for 
ewe lambs look good; some are offer- 
ing 1234 cents for good stuff. 

A few yearling ewes have changed 
hands around $13.50 and some have 
been contracted for delivery out of the 
shearing corrals at $11. Seventy to 
eighty dollars is being paid herders. 

Vern Eames. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
APRIL IN IDAHO 


It is now the early part of April 
and Idaho is in good shape. Most of 
our ewes that lambed early went to 
the range about March 15. For the 
first week they did not get enough 
feed, but since the 25th of March feed 
has been better than average. There 


15 


I have made some inquiry about the 
crop of early lambs and the opinion is 
that we have fewer early lambs than 
for many years. Fewer ewes were bred 
and the number of lambs dropped is 
probably 15 per cent below last year. It 
is difficult to get much of a line on 
our early lamb crop, for everyone al- 
ways has over 100 per cent. Only the 














The Thousand Springs Farm (Wendell, Idaho) Hampshire Rams in March. The offer- 
ings for the 1925 National Ram Sale will be selected from the rams shown in this 


picture. 


are not so many sheep on the range 
here as in former years, but there 
are sufficient to consume all the feed 
that will be available. If we could just 
hold our sheep population to the pre- 
sent numbers, everything would be 
fine. However, new men are crowding 
in and in a few years we shall be over- 
stocked again. 














A Typical Layout in the Idaho Early Lambing Section. 


ewes that actually lamb are counted; 
the drys are expected to lamb on the 
range in April and May. Until they 
have lambed the per cent is in doubt. 

Very few sheep are changing hands, 
except yearling ewes. Most of these 
have been sold at $10.50 to $11.50 out 
of the shearing shed for delivery in 
May. 

A few years ago when our range 
ewes were all half-bloods or coarser, 
there was general prediction that we 
would change back to finer wools, say 
three-quarter-blood fine. This change 
did take place for a while, but I now 
notice a drift back to the coarser 
wools. In selling yearling ewes, one 
can get 50 cents per head more for 
straight half-blood than for three- 
quarter-bloods. They are bigger, show 
off better and carry more wool than 
anything finer. There are not enough 
of the coarser ones to go around this 
year. S. W. McClure. 

Bliss, Idaho. 
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SECRETARY JARDINE ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL LEGISLATION 


The ideas and policies of the new 
Secretary of Agriculture in relation to 
the makng of laws for the improve- 
ment of agricutural conditions were 
set forth in an interview given to mem- 
bers of the press shortly after taking 
office, in which the Secretary said: 

“In taking up my work in Washing- 
ton I want it distinctly understood 
that I have no magic wand to wave 
over American agriculture to cure it 
of its ills. I have no panacea for agri- 
cultural relief and I don’t believe that 
anybody has. My aim will be to pick 
out a number of practical and conserv- 
ative things which farmers can put 
into practice to get their business on 
a more satisfactory basis, and to push 
them hard. 

“During the past several years we 
have heard a great deal about the con- 
dition existing among farmers. There 
is no dodging the fact that the situa- 
tion has been severe. Due to a com- 
plexity of conditions the prices of farm 
products during this period have been 
low while the farmer has had to pay 
high taxes and relatively high prices 
for the things he had to buy. Many 
a farmer has been saddled with debt 
and has had difficulty in meeting ex- 
penses. 

“The most painful period of readjust- 
ment is now over and prospects look 
much brighter for the farmer. There 
is real encouragement in the progress 
that has been made during the past 
two or three years in correcting mal- 
adjustments between agricultural and 
other prices. Good yields in the main 
and higher prices for some of the 
major crops have gradually improved 
farm incomes. Although still below 
prewar levels, the purchasing power 
of agricultural products has gradually 
risen. We can look to the future with 
confidence, but we must recognize 
that there are many phases of the ag- 
ricultural situation that still challenge 
the best thought of the nation. 

“We have heard a lot of talk about 
what Congress could or should do in 
the way of legislative assistance to 
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agriculture. During the past few years 
several hundred agricultural bills have 
been considered by Congress and not 
a few important measures have been 
enacted into law. No one takes issue 
with the thought that Congress can 
and should help smooth the way fo 
farmers as well as for any other group. 

“But too few people stop to consider 
that legislation can not accomplish 
everything. There is not a veritable 
pot of gold at the end of the legislative 
There is no magic power in 
agricul- 


rainbow. 
legislation as a panacea for 
tural difficulties. Laws and 
agencies can help farmers make the 
most of their opportunities. They can 
help farmers to help themselves. But 
legislation must be sound and must not 
contain the germ of more ultifhate 
harm than positive good. 

“Just as there is a limit to what the 
legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do for the farmer, so also 
is there a limit to what the administra- 
tive departments and agencies can do 


public 


in restoring and maintaining agricul- 
tural prosperity. The Department of 
Agriculture has done immeasurable 
good in the past and it is my desire 
that during my administration it shall 
be made even more useful to farmers 
generally. 

“Tn the administration of the depart- 
ment I am going to keep the farmer 
back home in mind. This will call for 
close and effective cooperation of this 
department with other Federal and 
state departments, state agricultural 
colleges, experiment and 
other agencies interested in promoting 
a sound and prosperous agriculture. I 
will promote this cooperation because 
the interests of the farmer demand it. 

“Even though the government ex- 
tends every legitimate assistance to 
agriculture, the fact remains that the 
success of farmers will hinge in the 
main upon their own individual and 
collective effort. It is very apparent 
that farmers have been making im- 
portant adjustments to meet the sit- 
uation, but there is much more they 
must do to help themselves. 

“We can have a prosperous agricul- 
ture only if the basis upon which it is 


stations, 
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built is sound. While it is true that 
production in agriculture is 
fully under control as in industry, yet 
it is clear that the policies and meth- 
ods followed by farmers will profound- 
ly influence their earnings. 

“Like the manufacturer the farmer 
must study his market and adjust his 
production to the demands of the con- 
He must adopt the most ef- 
ficient methods of farming which yield 


not as 


sumer. 


him maximum returns for his capital 
and labor. He and 
standardize the quality of his product 
in order to command the best market 
And he must market his pro- 


must improve 


prices. 
ducts in the most efficient way. 

“The spread between prices paid to 
producers and prices paid by consum- 
ers has become excessively wide and 
benefit of 
Ce \Op- 


effic- 


should be reduced for the 
both producer and consumer. 
erative marketing associations 
iently operated will be helpful in elim- 
inating waste in the marketing pro- 
cess and in adjusting and standardiz- 
ing agricultural production. 

“Farming is a highly competitive 
business. Sound business methods ap- 
plied to farming will increase and sta- 
bilize the farm income and elevate the 
standard of living on the farm. A 
well-balanced and efficient agriculture 
which supplies an even and dependable 
flow of products for which there is an 
effective demand will benefit both pro- 
ducer and consumer.” 





NEW COLORADO LAW TO BE 
CONTESTED 


A Colorado law enacted in 1923 was 
declared unconstitutional by the State 
Supreme Court last year. The effect of 
this law was principally to hinder the 
movement of sheep from other states 
on to government lands in western 
Colorado. 

The Colorado legislature passed last 
winter another law providing for an 
inspection fee of 25 cents per head on 
sheep coming into the state. This 
charge is a serious burden upon stock 
owners of Utah and Wyoming and in- 
vites retaliatory legislation on the 

(Continued on Page 42.) 
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TWELVE AND A HALF CENTS 
FOR SHEARERS 


he Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has agreed upon a rate of 12% 
cents per head for shearing sheep in 
1925. This rate applies to hand or 
machine shearing and is in addition to 
the board of the shearer. 

The Secretary of the Idaho Wool 
Association has issued the 
following notice to sheep owners in 
that state: 


We have a large number of sheep shear- 
ers listed here who are willing to shear for 
the price of 12% cents and board. If you are 
unable to get your sheep sheared at this 
price, call us up and we will furnish you all 
the sheep shearers you will need. 


Growers 


\While no agreement has been reach- 
ed in Utah, the 12% cent rate is fa- 
vored by many shearing-shed man- 
that a 
lower rate may result during the sea- 


though it is possible 


agers, 


son’s operations. 





THE CALIFORNIA RAM SALE 


The fifth annual ram sale held under 
the auspices of the California Wool 
Growers Association will 
University Farm, 
June 2 and 3. 

The California 
was canceled last year on account of 
the foot-and-mouth disease. The state 
is now entirely free from quarantine 


occur at 
Davis, California, 


Association’s_ sale 


and live stock is moving freely. 

Secretary Wing reports that about 
1,000 rams will be listed in the sale. 
The Rambouillet and long-wooled en- 
tries are practically all from California 
breeders. A number of the Hamp- 
shires will be consigned by Mt. Hag- 
gin Land and Live Stock Company 
(Anaconda, Montana), the Thousand 
Springs farm (Wendell, Idaho), the 
Wood Live Stock Company (Spencer, 
Idaho), and the Foothill Farms (Carl- 
ton, Oregon). 

The California sale necessarily ls 
held in the early part of the year be- 
cause a large part of the breeders of 
that state mate their ewes for produc- 
tion of December and January lambs. 
A more extended notice of the entries 
will appear in the May issue of the 
Wool Grower. 
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Suffold Sheep In Idaho and Great Britain 


The result of a test we made in 
1922 with range ewes, one cut of 
which was bred to Hampshire rams, 
and the others to rams from 
Hampshire ewes and Suffolk rams, 
showed the lambs from the Suffolk 
crosses to be three pounds the heavi- 
er. That we had the lambs 
from the Hampshire rams, and the 


season 


lambs from the Suffolk crosses in sep- 
arate bands, which left room for argu- 
ment, that probably the band of Suf- 
folks got the best chance. 

So in 1923 we made another test, 
putting the lambs of each kind in the 
same bands, but through mismanage- 
ment at the yards in Chicago, we did 
not get the results of that test. In 
1924, with a test similar to 1923, the 
lambs from the Suffolk crosses, again 
weighed three pounds more than the 
lambs from the Hampshires. 

At the Salt Lake ram sale in 1923 
we had a pen of pure bred Hampshire 
ram lambs, also a pen of ram lambs 
from ewes and Suffolk 
The Suffolk crosses outweigh- 
ed the Hampshires five pounds; that 
season we had just the same number 
of lambs to select from each kind. At 
the 1924 sale the Suffolk crosses out- 
Hampshires 


Hampshire 
rams. 


weighed the twelve 
pounds, the only difference being that 
we had twice as many Suffolk cross 
lambs to select from, as we _ had 
Hampshires. 


fall I visited Scotland and 
a few of the 
leading flocks of Hampshire and Suf- 
folk sheep. As to the Hampshire 
flocks there, I have seen some just as 
good Hampshires here, but as should 
be expected, from having their flocks 
a long time, and the Englishman’s 
cast iron rule of always keeping the 
best for his own flock, their general 
average is much better than Hamp- 
shire flocks here. 

As to the Suffolks I found the same 
high standard of excellency. The 
Suffolk flock of H. E. Smith I consid- 
ered the best 


Last 


England, and _ visited 


flock of mutton-type 
sheep I have ever seen. 

As to the popularity of the two 
breeds in Britain, the Hampshires are 
confined to a comparatively small sec- 
tion, and the Suffolks are spread all 
over the British Isles, including Ire- 
land, and still increasing. As to aver- 
age prices on rams of the two breeds, 
owing to a among the 
Hampshire breeders of letting each 
best ram lambs, there 
were no figures available that would 
be fair, but I was assured they were 
very much higher on Suffotks. 

At the Kelso ram sale when I was 
there twenty years ago, there were 
onl about 25 Suffolk rams sold, the 
Oxford being at that time the popular 
Now, I understand there 
are hundreds of Suffolk rams sold an- 


custom 


season their 


sheep there. 





A Scottish Suffold Flock, Winner in 1923 of Reserve Championship in 


the Annual 


Flock Competition Conducted by the Suffolk Sheep Society, Ipswich, England. 
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nually, although the Oxford still 
holds some of the trade. 

At the opening meeting, last Oc- 
tober, of the Teviotdale Farmers’ 
Club, a report was made of the last 
two years’ prices of live stock in that 
section of Scotland. In both years 
Suffolk cross lambs brought the high- 
est prices. In 1923 they were report- 
ed as selling at $15.75 per head and 
$17.30 in 1924. In the latter year top 
Oxford crosses were $16.80. These 
prices were for regular commercial 
lambs. 

I have this to say to Hampshire 
breeders, that if they could import 
more Hampshires, they would not get 
With 
Suffolks, on account of there being so 


any considerable improvement. 


much 
difficulty in getting the best ones. If 


few here, there has been too 
the foot-and-mouth embargo is ever 
lifted and more good Suffolks can be 
imported, then they beat the 
Hampshires still more than they have 


in the past. 


will 


We are still breeding some Hamp- 
shires in order to popularize the Suf- 
folks, as I know of no better way of 
demonstrating their advantages so 
well as having the two breeds _ to- 
gether under the same conditions. 


James Laidlaw. 


Boise, Idaho. 


IMPROVING NATIVE LAMBS IN 
INDIANA 


Fifty-one sheep growers in twenty- 
six counties in Indiana entered the 
Hoosier Gold Medal Sheep Club this 
year. This is the largest enrollment 
the club has had during its three years 
of existence. It is interesting to note 
that one-half the members this year 
have been enrolled in one or more of 
the preceding years. 

Jefferson County, Indiana, located 
in the southeastern section of the state, 
has the largest enrollment. There 
are eleven members in this county. 
This is one of the few hilly sections of 
the state, where the sheep business is 
prosperous and on the increase. In 
fact, sheep production in this section 
is the only livestock activity that is 
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commanding the attention that it de- 
serves. This is due to the fact that 
spring lamb production in this section 
is getting a foothold and bringing pros- 
perity to these farmers. Sheep have 
followed alfalfa into Jefferson County. 
In other hilly sections in Indiana where 
no legumes are grown, sheep produc- 
tion is not increasing and, perhaps, on 
the decline, but such is not the situa- 
tion in Jefferson County. 
Montgomery County, located in the 
heart of the corn belt of Indiana, has 
the second largest enrollment. There 
are eight members in the Gold Medal 
Sheep Club in this county this year. 
County the first 
county in Indiana to take up sheep im- 


Montgomery was 
provement work. This program started 
seven years ago. There has not been 
a single year since this work has start- 
ed where some project has not been 
completed along 


sheep production 


lines. The work started by first con- 
ducting tours and sheep production 
demonstrations, followed first by the 
organization of the Crawfordville Dis- 
trict Shropshire Breeders’ Association, 
the Gold 
Medal Sheep Club and the development 


Girls’ 


The sheep breeders in 


and later by entries into 
of Boys’ and Lamb Feeding 
Clubs. this 
county are to be congratulated on the 
persistent effort they have put forth 
for the past seven years to improve 
sheep production in this county. Other 
counties having entries in the Gold 
Medal Sheep Club are Benton, Clinton, 
Dskalb, Elkhart, Fayette, 
Fountain, Franklin, and sixteen others. 

These twenty-six counties represent 
every section of the state in Indiana, 
stretching from the Ohio River on the 
south to the Michigan line on the north 
and from the Ohio line on the east to 
the Illinois line on the west. The 
members of this club are on farms lo- 
cated in the most hilly sections of In- 
diana and on the best prairie land of 
the state. Some are located on the 
slightly rolling sections, but it is 
rather interesting to note that all ot 
these entries come from farms that 
are productive regardless of topog- 
raphy and general location. 

Claude Harper. 


Delaware, 
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WESTERN WOOL MANUFACTUR. 
ING 


f wonder if the keeper of a few shee, 
here in Ohio, looking west a couple 
of thousand miles can see anything ot 
use for large holders in that grand 
expanse of country. 

There are fully 100,000,000 pounds 
of wool already fastened on for th« 
eastern seaboard. Later on more will 
be bought, the freight will be paid 
east, and quite a quantity of wool will 
be asked to carry shoddy in_ cloth, 
backover the same road. Westerners 
wear woolens, so they have lost the 
freight on the way out, will lose 
again on the way back, and have 
shoddy returned with their good wool 

Sitting here this evening, thinkins 
of those 5,000 cars of wool, crossing 
Ohio or Michigan, it seems to be a 
Many ar 
the complaints about high freight, but 
think what the West willingly pays, 
first on the wool and then on the dirt 
with it. If 
scouring plants to extract the latter 
still be 
scoured wool such a distance. 


very poor business move. 


associated there wet 


it would unwise to ship th 

Suppose the states that grow this 
wool, and also grow sugar beets, would 
ship the latter to the eastern seaboard 
to be manufactured. It is an illustra- 
tion, only in degree, which shows that 
all wool as well as sugar beets should 
be finished as close as possible to the 
place where grown. 

There are other strong reasons also. 
By-products should be retained, labor 
used on the ground, and wages paid 
for it in circulation at home. The Pa- 
cific States cannot eat all their fruit, 
but can use most of their sugar and 
wool, and a surplus can find a market 
north or south of them. 

There is a little feeling in the rural 
West against the industrial East, but 
wool growers have no reason for it 
when they deprive their own section 
of industry—or manufacturing—by 
looking for eastern wool buyers to 
come and buy their fleeces months be- 
fore they are grown. 


Utica, Ohio. F. W. Reynolds. 
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Selling the 1925 Wool Clip 


By MATT STAFF, President National Wool Exchange, Boston, Mass. 


Che world’s annual production of 
wool is now 17 per cent below the 
average from 1909 to 1913. 


war much of the manufacturing re- 


Since the 


quirements has been filled from the 
accumulations of wool in various parts 
of the world that resulted from inter- 
ruptions to transportation and civil- 
ian consumption. These accumulations 
have now all disappeared and from 
henceforth the world will have to de- 
pend upon each year’s production for 
its requirements. 

Good prices, which seem likely to 
continue, may have a stimulating ef- 
fect upon production in some coun- 
tries, but about the only country that 
can show a material increase is South 
Africa, where arid and semi-arid con- 
decided 


advantage over other agricultural ac- 


ditions give sheep-raising a 
tivities. In most of the other large 
wool-producing countries, especially 
in Australia and Argentina, as well as 
New Zealand, where attention has 
been turned to the production of mut- 
ton, wheat, and dairy products, it is 
not expected that the increase in wool 
production can more than keep pace 
with the world’s increasing demands. 

\ most interesting development of 
recent years has been the entrance of 
Japan into the world’s wool trade. A 
desire of the Japanese people to imi- 
tate their western brethren in their 
manner of dress has led to an increase 
in the amount of wool imported into 
Japan from 10,000,000 pounds for the 
pre-war years, 1909 to 1913, to more 
than 75,000,000 pounds for 1922. Dur- 
ing these years Japan has been the 
must active competitor for the super- 


fine Australian wools, so necessary 
for the manufacture of light worsteds, 


and the demand from this source will 


nv doubt continue to grow from year 
to year. 


In the next few months we shall 
hear much of the less rosy side of 
things generally, and I believe the 
greatest effort will be made to lower 


the price of wool to more attractive 
speculative levels. 
Arguments will be presented to 
growers who still own their clips, why 
they should accept 40 cents or less, 
Such growers will hear much of in- 
creased world production, especially 
as to Australia, which, in 1924, pro- 
duced 100,000,000 pounds more than 
in 1923; but little will be said of the 
drought which reduced the production 
of that country 70 million pounds in 
1923. They will hear of the operating 
losses sustained by some of our larg- 
er manufacturers in 1924, but little will 
be said of the causes for such losses, 
as for intance, the building of modern 
villages involving expenditures esti- 
mated as high as $25,000,000 by one 
large factor. Much will be said about 
the lack of activity in the wool trade, 
with little of the fact that the grease 
wools in the hands of dealers and 
commission merchants on January l, 
49,000,000 


pounds, of which one-half was domes- 


1925, amounted to only 


tic wools, one of the smallest carry- 
overs in the history of the wool trade 
—one altogether too small to make an 
active market. 

The situation as I see it, is largely 
of a financial nature. Some dealers 
bought heavily of foreign wools on a 
rising market, and their loans are now 
being called, with the result that sac- 
rifice sales of such distressed lots are 
the order of the day in Summer Street. 
Contracts made last fall to buy 1925 
Territory wools have either been 
turned over to manufacturers, or are 
in strong hands, where they will in 
all likelihood remain until the market 
regains its equilibrium, as such deal- 
ers will be anxious to protect their 
investments against needless losses. 

The temporary dullness in foreign 
markets is largely due to the financial 
situation in France and Japan. This, 
however, is improving, and has already 
resulted in more firmness in the wool 
markets of the world. An authority 
stated recently that the French people 


still have two billion francs in gold 
and silver coins safely put away in 
their peasant homes, and that this 
money is now coming to light at the 
rate of between 50,000 and _ 100,000 
francs weekly. These coins are said 
four times their face 
value, as measured by the present value 
of the paper franc. Here is disclosed 
a condition which may have escaped 
the notice of growers. A determined 
effort is being made to stabilize Euro- 
pean currencies through the restora- 
tion of the gold standard. This will 
lead to a greater demand for gold, thus 
increasing its purchasing power. Please 
consider this in connection with reports 
from English and Colonial markets. 
When the sterling acquires 
greater purchasing power, it will nat- 
urally tend to decrease the price of 
all commodities, including wool, in 
Thus we see that the 
lower quotations on wool may not al- 


to be worth 


pound 


terms of gold. 


ways mean the softening of values. 

It is held by economists that the 
stabilization of currencies will lead to 
the stabilization of commodity prices 
throughout the world, and to some ex- 
tent, at least, prevent abrupt fluctua- 
tions, an accomplishment much to be 
desired. 

That economic conditions are im- 
proving throughout Europe is too well 
known a fact to require mention here, 
and that the needs of most countries 
for clothing of all kinds is great, is 
equally well known. With the restor- 
ation of normal conditions in these 
countries, we may therefore’ confi- 
dently expect an increased demand for 
wool. 


Two factors which are retarding de- 
velopment of greater activity in our 
domestic wool markets are these: 
First, the increasing use of artificial 
silk, which to a considerable extent 
is replacing wool in the manufacture 
of women’s wearing apparel; and, 

continuation of hand- 
buying by the re- 
tailer, clothing manufacturer, woolen 


second, the 
to-mouth 
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manufacturer, and 
gaged in the 
the wool you grow. 


everyone en- 
distribution of 
A large New 
England manufacturer of tops told me 
a few days ago that while top orders 
formerly averaged 50,000 pounds, they 
now average less than 15,000 pounds. 
This is true all along the line from the 
top maker to the retail dealer, and has 
made it possible for a number of small 
operators to enter into active compe- 
tition with the larger operators for 
such small orders, and this, in my 
judgment, has much to do with the un- 
satisfactory financial showing made 
by the larger mills having large over- 
head expenses to meet. The fact, how- 
ever, is that while orders are much 
smaller than in former years, they 
come with with 
the result that the yearly consumption 


greater frequency, 


of wool remains approximately the 
same as before. 

The attitude of New York clothing 
manufacturers with respect to hand- 
to-mouth buying would, in the opinion 
of a prominent Summer Street oper- 
ator, 


change immediately if “the 


street” would keep a stiff upper lip. 


Here enters “sentiment,” of which 
much may be said in the next few 
defined, 
consists of the fond expectation that 


wool prices have not yet touched bot- 


months. This “sentiment” 


tom and that growers will weaken at 
Will they do so? Here 
is another opportunity for faith and 


shearing time. 


courage to do their work! 

To meet the situation which recent- 
ly developed in Australia the growers 
and brokers organized for their own 
protection, and to enable manufactur- 
ers to find a trade basis. To accom- 
plish this purpose, sales were occasion- 
ally canceled and offerings greatly re- 
These tactics will be followed 
in an effort to stabilize markets, and 
is, in my opinion, “orderly marketing.” 


duced. 


wool 
growers of the United States sooner 
or later must emulate. 


This is an example which the 


That the principal economic diffi- 
culty of those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits is lack of efficient systems of 
marketing their products, is too well 
repeating. Orderly 


known to need 
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marketing has been advocated by Pres- 
idents Harding and Coolidge, by Sec- 
retary Hoover, by financiers and by 
prominent men in all walks of life who 
have given thought to the subject. Or- 
ganization for the accomplishment of 
orderly marketing among all produc- 
ers is fully as important as production 
itself. 
in this country very largely on con- 
signment. 


In former years wool was sold 


This custom was departed 
from when the buying policy by deal- 
ers was inaugurated. Meeting with 
considerable opposition, the dealers 
last fall came to the primary markets 
as early as August with an entirely 
new proposition involving the con- 
tracting of wool ten months before it 
would be ready for the market, some- 
thing unknown to the oldest inhabit- 
ant of Montana. To make the plan 
seem more attractive, offers of cash 
advances of $1.00 per head or more, 
without interest, were made, and quite 
generally accepted. This caused much 
merriment in the’ speculative wool 
trade, which is not inclined to benevo- 
lence. Since the person with money 
likes his interest more than anything 
else in the world, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that interest on such advances 
will be collected somewhere along the 
route, and that the old saying that “a 
rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet,” will continue to be true. 
On a recent trip to Boston, I was 
reliably informed that the average 
price paid for the 1925 Montana wool 
contracted last fall was around 45 
cents, which, based on a shrinkage of 

$1.21 
similar 
grade and character at that time sold 
as high as $1.50 in bond (clean basis), 
to which must be added 31 cents per 


pound duty. 


62 to 63 per cent would 
clean. 


mean, 
Australian wools of 


Allowing from 15 to 17 
cents per clean pound for the superior 
values of the Australian over the Mon- 
tana wools, it will be noted that the 
wools sold in this state at seemingly 
attractive prices were, after all, the 
cheapest wools in the world at that 
time. 


I do not, however, question the wis- 
dom of the sales, or the seeming at- 
tractiveness of the offers accepted. I 
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only hold that in the long run it wil 
prove a very costly method of mar 
keting wool, and that 50 cents is no 
a fair price if the wool is worth 60 
cents at the time of sale. The loss sus 
tained by the Montana 
through the sale of their 1924 wools 
was not less than $2,000,000. 


obtained by the 


grower 


Results 
growers who _ hel 
their 1924 wool for orderly marketing 
during November and December, 
showed as high as 12 cents a pound 
profit over the best offers obtained at 


home. The marketing of one large 


clip, running about 50-50 fine and fine 
medium and half-blood, will always 
remain in my memory as a shining ex 
ample of wastefulness in distribution. 
This clip was shipped on consignment, 
but sold in transit to a dealer at 38! 

cents. It was re-sold while still in 
transit to another dealer at 44 cents, 
freight charges paid. On arrival in 
Boston a third dealer bought it at 47 
cents, and in a few days sold it at 50 
cents back to the first dealer, who im- 
mediately turned it to a manufacturer 
at 53 cents. Allowing for freight 
charges, we here find a spread of 12 
cents, going to three dealers between 
producer and consumer. To the grower 
this transaction involved a loss of $28,- 
800. No tariff law, however equitable 
and just, can sustain price levels at 
which you can operate with profit so 
long as you pursue a marketing policy 
of this kind. 
from abroad will compel the elimina- 


Increasing competition 


tion of waste everywhere. 

The market for wool is made each 
year in the West by the growers them- 
selves, and no salesman or commis- 
sion house can obtain real values for 
consigned clips until the market has 
a chance to recover from the effects of 
sales forced at low prices by the large 
number of growers who insist upon 
selling all at once. 

In recent years considerable prog- 
ress has been made in our own coun- 
try towards the accomplishment of or- 
derly marketing. In the organization 
Credit 
Banks, Congress has provided a safe 
and sound method for financing agri- 
cultural products held in storage. This 


of the Federal Intermediate 
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removed the greatest obstacle in 


way of business organization 


mg producers. The system is al- 
ly functioning admirably. Mem- 
rship in cooperative wool market- 
associations will enable growers 
btain advances up to 25 cents per 
und on their clips at 6 per cent in- 
St. 
Present conditions strongly suggest 
at this year offers a safe and attrac- 
tive opportunity for growers who be- 
lieve in orderly marketing and who 
have confidence in the value of wool 
to benefit themselves by putting their 
wool selling upon a commission basis, 
just as they have done in the selling of 
their sheep. Many reasons might be ad- 
vanced to show that sheepmen have 
even more to gain from employing 
competent wool salesmen than is now 
gained from the services of their trust- 
ed salesmen of sheep. Orderly mar- 
keting through competent and reliable 
wool commission houses is the road to 
the stability so 


much desired and 


needed in the wool business. This sea- 


son offers the growers their oppor- 
tunity to do this. 





PRAISE FOR BIOLOGICAL SUR- 
VEY 


In the January issue of the National 
Wool Grower I read some complaint 
about the Biological Survey in Wyom- 
ing and Montana and should like very 

ch to say a few words in their be- 

for our state. 

n the year 1924 we lost forty-eight 

ing lambs in two nights by coyotes. 

were alarmed and anxious to know 
t to do. I got in touch with Mr. 
| of the Biological Survey and a 
was soon sent to our ranch. He 
apped several coyotes. The lamb kill- 

r stopped at once. This man certainly 

w his business. He cleaned up sev- 
oyotes off our range. One old fe- 
e had been our range for several 
rs to my knowledge, feeding off 
lambs. A man that can go out 
re there are a few coyotes and get 
last one deserves much credit and 
od salary. 
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The lamb crop and range are fine, 
with lots of moisture and more in 
sight. J. R. Thomsen. 
Dixon, Calif. 





SOUTHERN CUT-OVER LANDS 
AND SHEEP 


[ have been a member of the Wool 
Growers’ Association for some years 
and have kept very quiet all the time. 
I have not been to one of the meet- 
ings yet, but I think I shall take time 
out to attend a meeting some time. 

[ am a sheepman and have been for 
thirty-nine years, followed the busi- 
ness in western Texas for many years 
before coming to Kansas. Now there 
is one thing I wish to speak about at 
this time, and that is that advertise- 
ment in the Wool Grower of those 
Louisiana stump lands for sheep. That 
proposition will beat any western 
sheepman that tries it. His finish is 
sure and swift—no chance even for a 
partial success. Might as well get out 
on a limb and saw the limb off as to 
undertake to raise sheep on these cut- 
over lands. 

There was a committee of western 
sheepmen that visited these lands some 
years ago and made a favorable report. 
Those gentlemen were badly mistaken 
about that being any sheep country. 
They did not see the stomach worm, 
They did not realize that the soil is 
deficient in mineral. And there were 
also many other things they did not 
sec. 

There was an article in the Wool 
Grower by G. P. Williams (I think this 
article was in the December, 1923, is- 
sue), in which he gives the facts about 
this sheep business on stump lands of 
the South. He told of two parties that 
tried it. 
before they started and gave the rea- 


He said they were beaten 


son. 

Those lumbermen must not know of 
this report by Mr. Williams, or they 
surely would not spend their money 
advertising those lands. 

I think the readers of the Wool 
Grower should have their attention 
called to this G. P. William’s article. 

Codell, Kansas. H. W. Miller. 
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JUDGES FOR HAMPSHIRES 


The American Hampshire Sheep Associa- 
tion offers the following names and ad- 
dresses of gentlemen recommended by our 
executive committee for Hampshire judges 
at fairs and expositions. 

We deem it highly important that judges 
of known ability be selected and are offer- 
ing this list in response to many inquiries 
that we receive for such information. 

Frank Brown, Carlton, Ore. 

Wm. Franklin, University of Ohio, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

H. L. Barber, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

E. W. Cook, Versailles, Ky. 

Peter McKenzie, Penn. State 
State College, Pa. 

J. C. Duncan, Lewiston, N. Y. 

C. M. Hubbard, Pullman, Wash. 

Prof. W. C. Coffey, Univ. of Minn., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Prof. BE. L. Shaw, Ashley, Ohio. 

W. F. Renk, Sun Prairie, Wis. 

Wm. Hislop, Spokane, Wash. 

John T. Caine, III, Logan, Utah. 

Frank Kleinheinz, Univ. of Wis., Madi- 
son, Wis. 

E. T. Rinehart, Boise, Idaho. 

D. A. Spencer, Animal Husbandman, 
Dept. Agl., Washington, D. C. 

BE. A. Livesay, Univ. of W. V., Morgan- 
town, W Va. 

Sam Breese, Univ. of Purdue, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Claude Harper, Univ. of Purdue, Lafa- 
yette, Ind. 

W. T. McGee, Modemo Ranch, San An- 
tonia, Texas. 

Prof. A, M. Patterson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Robert Miller, University Farm, Davis, 
Calif. 

C. M. Arnett, Agl. 
Mont. 

Prof. Gordon True, Univ. Farm, Davis, 
Calif. 


College, 


College, ,Bozeman, 


C. A, TYLER, 
Secy. Am. Hampshire Sheep Assn. 


RAMBOUILLETS AT THE SALT 
LAKE SHOW 


Only Rambouillets were shown in 
the classes for breeding sheep at the 
Sixth Annual Live Stock Show of the 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards on 
March 30 to April 4. 

W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Utah, and Wilford Day (Day 
Farms Co.) Parowan, Utah, were the 
exhibitors, the latter exhibiting only 
in the classes for lambs dropped in 
1924. 

Candland had first on two-year-old 
ram; first and championship on year- 
ling rams; second on ram lambs; first 
two-year-old 
ewe; first, second and third on year- 
ling ewes; second on ewe lambs; sec- 


and championship on 
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ond on pen of four lambs, either sex , 
bred by exhibitor; first on four lambs 
the get of one sire, and first on graded 
flock. 

Day had first and third in ram 
lambs; first and third in ewe lambs; 
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first on four lambs bred by exhibitor, 
and second on four lambs by one sire, 
the latter group being the get of the 
ram purchased at the high figure in 
the 1923 National Ram Sale from 
William Millar, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


Association Activities 


BIG HORN ASSOCIATION 
(WYOMING) 





Tht Big Horn Basin Wool Growers’ 
Association has gone on record at its 
annual convention held at Thermopo- 
lis, against any further government 
supervision or regulation of the live- 
stock industry in Wyoming and against 
the principle of federal supervision or 
regulation of any legitimate industry 
in Wyoming as being detrimental to 
the steady progress and growth of the 
state; holding that state’s rights are 
supreme and that Wyoming citizens 
are able and competent to conduct 
their business without bureaucratic 
influence or domination. 

“The convention at Thermopolis was 
one of the most constructive ever held 
in that region and was attended by 
some of the brightest minds engaged 
in the livestock industry in Wyoming,” 
said Thomas Cooper, pioneer stockman 
of Natrona County, who has just re- 
turned from Thermopolis. 


“There seems to be a growing de- 
sire upon the part of the national gov- 
ernment bureaus and agents to con- 
trol, supervise and regulate industry 
of all kinds in Wyoming and elsewhere, 
which is proving detrimental 
than constructive, and there is a strong 
sentiment in favor of abrogating fed- 
eral government encroachments upon 
state’s rights.” L. S. 


more 





IDAHO 
Advisory Board Meeting 


About thirty-six members of the 
Advisory Board of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association met on April 6 at 
Pocatello. Representation at the ses- 
covered the entire and 


sions state, 


the discussion centered around forest 
grazing matters. 


District Associations 


The Advisory Board of the Caribou 
Wool Growers Association met with 
the officers of the Caribou National 
Forest one day during the latter’s an- 
nual meeting the first week in March, 
and assisted in approving the applica- 
tions for grazing sheep. Owing to the 
fact that the applications for the graz- 
ing of sheep on the Caribou Forest 
have increased, while requests for 
cattle permits have decreased, it has 
been necessary to restrict approval of 
applications of new men to small num- 
ber of stock and to make up many co- 
operative bands. 

President J. E. Lau of the Caribou 
Association and other officers and sev- 
eral members were in attendance. 


ce * 


The directors of the Idaho Citizens 
Grazing Association met March 16 for 
the purpose of passing on new appli- 
cations for membership and making 
adjustments in the allotments to the 
state lease. The matter of bounties 
on predatory animals also was consid- 
ered. It was decided that, owing to 
the lateness of the season, the asso- 
ciation would hire trappers at a sal- 
ary instead of paying bounties during 


the spring months and through the 
lambing season. 
x ok x 
The effect of proper organization 


has been demonstrated in the preda- 
tory animal work done in the Three 
Creek district since last October. At 
that time an assessment of two cents 
per head of sheep was levied against 
the members of the Three Creek Wool 
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Growers Association to put on a cani- 
paign against the coyote. The mem- 
bership of the association represents 
about 40,000 sheep. With the small 
total thus obtained, 721 coyote hides, 
by actual count, have been taken dur- 
ing the last six months. 
mated to mean a slaughter of over 
one thousand animals. 


This is esti- 


* * * 


Upon recommendation of the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association, Ephraim 
Ricks of Sugar City and Andrew 
Little of Emmett have been appointed 
members of the State Board of Sheep 
Commissioners for a term of six years. 
An appropraition of $10,000 was made 
available for the work of this board 
at the recent session of the state leg- 
islature. 

Mr. Worth S. Lee of 
Home was also selected to serve on the 
State Forestry Board. 


Mountain 


* *« * 


Tax Assessments 


Secretary McLean of the Idaho As- 
sociation has issued the following com- 
parative statement of tax assessments 
on sheep during the past four years: 


Taxes 
1921 1922 )2 } 
Levies Sheep 
Commission ...... .005 .003 .002 .001 
State Levy Against 
all Livestock .... .0054 .0056 .0048 .0048 
Predatory Animal 
er sey eee 003 .003 .003 .003 
0134 .0116 .0098 .0088 





MONTANA OFFICERS 


C. H. Wilson of Deer Lodge was 


re-elected president of the Montana 





Wool Growers’ Association at the an- 
O. Berg 


of Helena was elected vice-president. 


nual meeting at Helena. J. 


These and the following compose the 
board of directors: S. McKennan, Hel- 
ena; Jurgen Kuhr, Chinook; M. F. 
Trask, Ballantine; J. E. Morse, Dillon; 
John L. Logan, Columbus; A. T. Hib- 
bard, Helena; G. M. Lewis, Manhat- 
H. H. Pigott of Helena was re- 
elected secretary. 


tan. 
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nt losses. 


stopping losses is always good busi- 


s; that is so long as the outlay for 
ypage does not exceed what the 
s would be. 


in the range sheep business there 


many avoidable losses. Of the 
at number of range animals that 
to make up the annual percentage 


loss that most concerns properly 


‘nter in their books and improperly do 
tle to prevent, few 


receive any 
itment and seldom is it known 


it disease or ailment caused death. 


The nature of the business and the 


ys and places in which the stock is 
do not permit of calling a veteri- 
ian for every animal showing ab- 


rmal symptoms. But much more 
uld be done in most outfits to deter- 
ne the causes and to prevent contin- 
tion of many of the losses. No sheep 
isiness can continue to succeed un- 


an average loss of ten per cent in 
ewe band. Nor can it be truly suc- 
sful or safe under a five per cent 
, or even a three per cent one if a 
fitable way exists for the avoidance 
such loss. Stock owners who use 


ge on which poisonous plants are 


iown to grow must rely upon some 
careful method of management to pre- 


Such losses are, in the 


iin, susceptible of prevention. In 
me classes of poisoning, treatment 
useful, but it also must be admin- 


red by the stock owner or his 
ployees. 
he very latest and most authentic 
scientific information regarding 
different classes of poisonous 
nts, the methods of prevention and 
itment are discussed in a most 
ctical way in a recent publication 
ied by the United States Depart- 
nt of Agriculture as Department 
lletin 1245. 
‘he author of the bulletin, which 
uld be in the hands of every range 
n, is Dr. C. D. Marsh, physiologist 
‘-harge of stock poisoning by plants, 
reau of Animal Industry. Dr. 


larsh is a world-recognized author- 
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Stock Poisoning Plants of the Range 


A Review of a Notable Publication on Range Stock Losses 











DEATH CAMAS (Zygadenus Venenosus) 

The Meadow species of Death Camas grow- 

ing most abundantly in the Pacific States. 
|From Department Bulletin 1245.) 

















LUPINE (Lupinus Sericeus) 

Many of the species of Lupine are poisonous. 
and are the cause of the larger part of 
the heavy losses of sheep during the late 
summer and fall months. 


ity on poisonous plants. For several 
years he has given his exclusive atten- 
tion to the study of poisonous plants 
growing on United States ranges and 
has had at his disposal laboratory and 
experimental field facilities in Wash- 
ington, and at Salinas, Utah, and also 
the cooperation of other scientific in- 
vestigators in a number of states. 

A few years ago Department Bulle- 
tin 575 was published from the pen 
of Dr. Marsh, and has had a wide cir- 
culation and been of inestimable value 
to stockowners in the range territory 
The new bulletin is a revision and com- 
pletion of the former publication and 
contains the results of studies con- 
ducted since the previous publication. 

Department Bulletin 1245 discusses 
in detail twenty families of plants 
recognized as poisonous at some time 
or to some extent. The different spe- 
cies of these families are described 
and illustrated. The bulletin contains 
full-page illustrations in 
colors, together with a large number 
of other illustrations including ani- 
mals showing symptoms of poisoning 
by a variety of plants. 


nineteen 


The object and character of the dis- 
cussions are well shown in the follow- 
ing extracts from the bulletin: 


“Poisonous plants have been the cause of 
heavy losses among live stock on the range. 
Stockmen generally have recognized the fact 
but in the past comparatively little has been 
done to avoid the losses. The first intim- 
ation of trouble has ordinarily been the 
finding of the carcasses, and while the men 
handling the stock have felt reasonably sure 
that certain plants were responsible, their 
knowledge of the plants was very meager, 
and the evidence against any particular 
plant was frequently insufficient. It was 
noticed that these losses were more apt to 
occur in certain seasons than in others, and 
it was assumed in some cases that the plant 
was more poisonous at some stages of grow- 
th than at others. Many of the stockmen 
were entirely uncertain as to what plant 
caused the damage, and it was common to 
speak of the source of the trouble as “poison 
weed”, in a general way, without any very 
definite idea as to what particular weed was 
responsible for the loss. * * *There is a 
popular misconception in regard to the 
qauntity of a poisonous plant necessary to 
produce illness. It seems to be the general 
belief that any plant possessing poisonous 
properties must be violently toxic. It is 
not unusual to hear stories of poisoning of 
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domestic animals by a very few leaves of 
a poisonous plant. As a matter of fact, most 
of the stock-poisoning plants in the United 
States produce illnes only when eaten in 
considerable quantity. This explains why so 
many experimental tests of animals with 
poisonous plants have failed, since some of 
these plants can be eaten with no apparent 
harm, provided the quantity eaten at any one 
time is not sufficient to produce toxic ef- 
fects. 


“While the total number of poisonous 
plants growing in the West may be very 
large, the number to be dreaded by the stock- 
men is comparatively small, and in most 
cases it is not at all difficult to identify the 
plants which are to be avoided. Of course, 
most stockmen are not botanists and are not 
interested in the botanical distinctions of 
plants. Most of them, however, are good ob- 
servers and can readily recognize these 
plants if the salient characteristics are 
brought before them in a manner which they 
can understand.” 


** * * 


“There is apparently a popular idea that 
range animals will voluntarily seek out 
poisonous plants and eat them by preference. 
It may be stated as a general fact that this 
is not true. Animals seldom eat poisonous 
plants except as they are driven to do so by 
lack of other food. Almost all poisonous 
plants are actually distasteful to live stock 
and under ordinary circumstances will be 
avoided. The only exception of this, perhaps, 
is the group of loco plants. Animals do fre- 
quently acquire a taste for loco and under 
some circumstances will eat nothing else, 
even in the presence of other forage; and 
yet the initial feeding in the case of loco 
plants is almost invariably brought about 
by scarcity of food. * * * * * * * * 


“In the matter of the other plants, the re- 
lation between starvation and the eating of 
the poisonous plant is still more marked. 
For instance, the larkspurs spring up immed- 
iately after the snow leaves the mountains 
and grow much more rapidly than the sur- 
rounding grasses, and if cattle have had a 
fair start, they find already occupying the 
the ground the succulent larkspur plants in 
large numbers. Sometimes the cattle come 
from dry winter feed and are anxious to 
gorge themselves wih any green material 
they find. Under such circumstances if 
they come upon a field of larkspur they fre- 
quently eat enough to produce fatal conse- 
quences. Later in the season there is very 
much less danger from larkspur because of 
the abundance of other food. If, however, 
cattle are driven from one range to an- 
other and the trail passes through a mass of 
tall larkspur, it is not at all unusual for the 
hungry animals to grab hastily at the plants, 
and this may result in disastrous conse- 
quences. Under such circumstances it is im- 
portant that the cattle shall not be driven 
rapidly, for if driven rapidly they will snatch 
all the more. They should also have been 
thoroughly fed before going upon such a 
drive. 

“This has been illustrated in certain 
places in Colorado, where it is customary to 
drive cattle from one range to another and 
for years there were heavy losses. In the 
old days it was the custom to gather the 
cattle together and rush them as rapidly as 
possible through the place where the tall 
larkspur was growing. Losses invariably 
occurred. In recent years, instead of gather- 
ing the cattle together they have been put 
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through the drive in small numbers and have 
been allowed to feed before starting. They 
are not driven rapidly. Under such condi- 
tions no losses have occurred. * * * * * * * ” 


“The losses of sheep from death camas 
(Zygadenus) occur under very similar con- 
ditions to those of cattle from larkspur. 
The grassy death camas grows very early 
in the spring. It precedes the grasses in 
its growth and is present in a succulent 
condition at a time when other forage is ex- 
tremely scarce. Inasmuch as it occurs fre- 
quently in large masses, if sheep are trailed 
over these places they are liable to get 
enough to cause heavy losses. It is partic- 
ularly important in the handling of sheep in 
such localities that, if possible, they be 
grazed in loose order. In fact, this is true 
of the handling of sheep under all circum- 
stances. When the animals are massed to- 
gether they will eat everything in their 
course, and, because of jealousy, will take 
particular pains to get every available plant. 
If, on the other hand, they are kept in loose 
order and spread widely over the range, 
they are much less ilkely to eat any pois- 
onous plant. 


“This applies equally well to lupine pois- 
oning. When sheep are allowed to feed 
freely upon a lupine patch and are moved 
without any haste, no harmful results will 
occur. If, however, they are massed to- 
gether and driven in close formation over 
such a patch, they are almost certain to be 
poisoned if the plants are in pod at the time. 
A large number of specific instances have 
been noted. At one place in Idaho, for in- 
stance, where losses have occurred repeat- 
edly, it was found that the sheep were trail- 
ed in a narrow space through a patch of lu- 
pine. The remedy in such cases clearly is 
to see that the sheep, when it is necessary to 
trail them through a patch of lupine, are 
drifted rather than driven, and that they 
are well fed when they come upon the lu- 
pine area. It seems probable that intelli- 
gent handling of bands of sheep may re- 
duce to almost nothing the losses occa- 
sioned by death camas and lupine. If, how- 
ever, hungry sheep come in contact with 
fields of death camas in the spring, or with 
fields of lupine in the late summer and in 
the fall, at a time when the plants are bear- 
ing pods, fatal results must be expected.” 


Specific treatments have been work- 
ed out in the government laboratories 
for the cure of poisonous effects of 
some of the dangerous plants. These 
are fully described and explained in 
the bulletin in a way that permits their 
use under ordinary range conditions. 

The bulletin should be a part of the 
equipment of every range outfit and 
freely consulted and studied by those 
in immediate charge of stock raising 
where poisonous plants are known to 
It is obtainable from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., at 35 cents a copy. Stamps are not 


grow. 


acceptable and currency is at send- 
er’s risk. 
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MONTANA STOCKMEN FAVOR 
SALE OF GOVERNMENT 
LANDS 
The Montana Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation, in its fortieth annual conven- 
tion, held at Great Falls, April 7 and 
8, went on record as favoring the sale 
to stockmen of public lands in that 

state. 

The public domain in Montana con- 
sists of about six million acres of the 
roughest and least desirable part of 


the state area of 93,000,000 acres. The 
rush of homesteading between 1915 


and 1918 resulted in the taking of the 
bulk of the desirable lands out of fed- 
eral hands, and while some of these 
have since been abandoned, they are 
not now classed as a part of the public 
domain. The desirable part of the pres- 
ent public domain consists of isolated 
tracts in sections where homesteading 
was common. Some stockmen desire to 
purchase these small tracts in order 
to consolidate their boundaries. The 
resolution passed by the convention 
favored the plan of selling these lands 
in areas not to exceed 640 acres to one 
buyer. 

The convention also favored the en- 
actment of legislation based upon the 
principles embodied in the Phipps bill 
(S. 2424) for the regulation of grazing 
on national forests. 

The resolutions also included an ap- 
peal to Congress for the fixing of a 
tariff of six cents per pound on green 
hides, 15 cents per pound on dry hides. 





ARIZONA WOOLS TO BOSTON BY 
RAIL AND STEAMSHIP 
Secretary Embach of the 
Wool Growers Association has called 
attention of 


Arizona 


members to the oppor- 
tunity for shipping wools to Galves- 
ton, there to be re-loaded on steam- 
for It is stated that 
such routing will save 20 cents per 
hundred pounds and get the wool into 


ships Soston. 


3oston in the same time as the all-rail 
route. the 


moved 


A large part of Phoenix 


wools have already by this 


route. Such shipments are made on a 
single bill of lading and involve no 
trouble or expense to the shipper when 


transferred at the Galveston docks. 
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ACTIVITY OF WOOLEN MILLS 


The February report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce upon the activity of 
machinery of woolen manufacturers 
shows a much higher extent of activ- 
ity than has been indicated in press 
reports relating to wool market con- 
ditions. 

The goods trade is reported as being 
very backward and inactive, especially 
This 


however, may be in part due to the 


in worsted lines. information, 
fact that those reporting the industry 


make comparisons with conditions 
and customs as they existed until quite 
recent years. The goods trade ap- 
pears to have been coming through 
the same process as has been experi- 


enced in the retail and wholesale dis- 


tribution of other commodities. Orders 
This 


has permitted the entrance of a new 


are smaller and more frequent. 
class of smaller jobbers, sometimes 
operating on small margins and giving 
the old time houses an appearance of 
inactivity which is not really charac- 
teristic of the trade as a whole. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
port shows that the larger style of 
looms in the mills of the 908 manufac- 
turers that reported for February were 
occupied to the extent of 75 per cent 
of single-shaft capacity. This is four 
r cent higher than in February of 

year. The activity of looms in 
maller size was three per cent higher 
han one year ago. 

While things were less active in the 
‘loth and clothing trades, in the weav- 
ing rooms manufacturers apparently 

ive felt sufficiently confident in re- 
rard to the outlet to continue opera- 
ion at a strong rate. The worsted 
industry, which is reported as having 

‘en most inactive, occupied its combs 

the extent of 87 per cent of single- 

ift capacity in February, seven per 
nt less than the corresponding month 
last year. The worsted spindles 
ere used to the extent of 73 per cent, 
three per cent less than a year ago. 
spindles for the spinning of yarn for 
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The Wool Sack 


use in woolen goods were occupied to 
the extent of 89.6 per cent, which is 
identical with the report of the activ- 
ity of this class of machinery in Feb- 


ruary of last year. Woolen cards were 
used to 93 per cent of capacity, or one 
and one-half per cent less than of a 


year ago. 








The Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kidder . 


Much talk is heard these days about 
“distress” lots of wool that are being 
offered for sale in the Boston wool 
market. These are mostly foreign 
sorts, as stocks of both fleeces and 
Territories are non-existent. Some 
members of the wool trade have been 
hit very hard by what has been going 
on, and the losses already registered 
in wool prices are in certain particu- 
lars more drastic than in 1920. There 
are, however, wide differences between 
then and now. 

First, and most important, is the 
fact that only a relatively small num- 
ber of houses have been seriously af- 
fected. True, some one has cynically 
said that the wool trade today is di- 
vided into two camps, those that are 
being hit and those waiting to be hit 
being arrayed on opposite sides. This 
may make a good line, but it does not 
state the whole truth. In order to un- 
derstand thoroughly the present situa- 
tion it is necessary to go back to last 
December. Prices in London and the 
Colonies were then at the peak. The 
December series of the London wool 
sales closed with a decided setback 
from the close of the previous series. 
Yet nobody seemed to sense the fact 
that the market was due to have a se- 
rious readjustment of wool values. 


Common talk in the trade at that 
time was that America needed much 
more foreign wool than had _ been 
bought up to that time, and that buy- 
ing had only been postponed and not 
stopped altogether. It was confidently 
expected that buying would be resum- 
ed after the first of the year, as it was 
figured that American mills would need 
a big volume of wool, even if not able 


to run more than 60 per cent of capac- 


ity. What happened is now a matter 
of history. Prices declined rapidly and 
continuously. American buyers took 
little wool, owing to unfavorable con- 
ditions on this side, and other buyers 
took advantage of the situation to bear 
the market. Declines for the best 
wools from December to February 
were all of 20 cents a pound, resulting 
in the drastic curtailment of both of- 
ferings and sales days, as outlined in 
last month’s Wool Grower. 

Ordinarily the troubles of the Aus- 
tralian wool grower would not be of 
pressing importance to the American 
wool industry. This season the case 
was different, as the wools bought in 
December and earlier were arriving 
here in January and February . It can 
be seen readily that those bought at 
or near the peak would not arrive here 
until much lower prices were prevail- 
ing. As they arrived, and when the 
free wools were offered to the trade, 
they were confronted by the offerings 
for shipment from Australia at much 
lower prices, for just as good wools. 

Meanwhile, conditions in the New 
York goods market had 
from bad to worse. 


been going 
Importers, whose 
foreign purchases were coming for- 
ward all too rapidly, were confronted 
on the one hand by a lack of demand, 
and on the other by bitter competition 
at very low prices. Here is the con- 
necting link between what was going 
on abroad and in the Boston market. 
Recently, some progress has been made 
in stabilizing the Australian markets, 
but the Boston market is still in the 
doldrums, with the tendency of prices 
downward. 

At the moment, the worst feature 
of the situation is the persistent ef- 
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forts being made to liquidate surplus 
stocks of foreign wools in an unwilling 
market. The air is full of rumors as 
to low prices being accepted, and con- 
sequent serious losses. Unfortunate- 
ly, far too many of the rumors prove 
to be founded on fact. On the other 
hand, it is fortunate that only a rela- 
tively small section of the trade is 
seriously affected. Most of the big 
houses, though suffering more or less 
loss, are still in a strong position finan- 
cially. Quite a number of the larger 
houses have ample idle capital and 
practically unlimited credit, but can 
see nothing in the present situation to 
attract investment. 

Others are liquidating their holdings 
of foreign wool at a serious loss, and 
as this is written the process is still 
going on. The latter part of March 
saw persistent efforts to dispose of 
holdings, and this has been carried 
over into April. Wools have been sold 
at prices not only far below cost, but 
lower than the same class of stock 
can be imported for today. Such sales 
are what are called “distress” sales. 
Rumors are afloat that the banks have 
been obliged in some cases to take 
matters into their own hands, and that 
they are really at the bottom of the 
efforts being made to liquidate in a 
market where few want to buy. In 
fact, it is claimed that the banks are 
entirely to blame for the worst fea- 
tures of the current situation, in that 
they first allowed borrowers to etxend 
their credit unduly, and when the mar- 
ket slumped, forced liquidation at the 
wrong time. 

Whether this is true or not, it is a 
fact that the position of these stocks 
of foreign wool has a very depressing 
effect upon the domestic wool situa- 
tion. Not all members of the wool 
trade accept the proposition in its en- 
tirety, but many believe that the true 
measure of all wool values is the re- 
turns being secured at the bargain 
counter. If a good lot of Australian 
64s to 70s wool, out of bond, duty paid, 
can be bought for $1.30 to $1.35 clean, 
and can be imported for even less, it 
is a difficult matter to make manufac- 
turers see that Ohio delaine or fine 
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staple Territory can be worth $1.50 
clean, especially after due allowance 
is made for the better skirting and 
preparation of the Australian wools. 
Recent auctions in Australia have 
been more favorable for the grower, 
and the situation there has been sta- 
bilized to a considerable extent. This 
is gratifying to the growers, and es- 
pecially to the National Wool Council 
of Australia, under whose auspices the 
current measure of curtailment is be- 
ing carried out. Yet the situation is 
not yet secure enough to warrant a 
change in the policy of curtailment. 
In fact, appeals for change or modifica- 
tion of that policy have already been 
turned down. At the Brisbane sale 
at the end of March, France and Japan 
came back strong, the wools there be- 
ing particularly adapted to their needs, 
though not generally regarded as suit- 


_ able for America. 


With the New Zealand sales over 
for the season, and the Australian 
markets stabilized, attention is  fo- 
cussed upon other markets. River 
Plate markets have beeneven weaker 
than those in Australia, and as no con- 
certed efforts have been made to check 
the decline, conditions there have been 
so unfavorable as to react upon the 
30ston market in a depressing way. 
After the River 
Boston. 


Plate market comes 
Here also the stabilizing of 
the Australian markets has had only 
a limited and sentimental effect. Any 
other result was hardly to be expected 
while so much forced liquidation was 
going on. 

Even though manufacturers have 
been getting much less business than 
was hoped for, conditions here have 
been such as to make it appear foolish 
to refuse to take advantage of some of 
the bargain counter offerings, provid- 
ed there was any chance of their being 
needed later. Summer Street reports 
that recent sales at bargain prices have 
been made mostly to manufacturers, 
as the wool houses seem to believe 
that prices must go considerably lower 
before they would be considered at- 
tractive from a speculative standpoint. 

Naturally, the interesting point is 
what effect these things may have 
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upon the marketing of the new do- 
mestic clip. It cannot be denied that 
the situation is a serious one. Not 
only are the unsold wools of the new 
Territory clip to be bought and turned 
over profitably, but there remains a 
tremendous problem in the handling 
of the Territory contracts, estimated 
at not less than 100,000,000 pounds. It 
is claimed that a part of these contract 
wools have already been turned over 
to manufacturers’ account, and, if so, 
such transactions would amount to 
stop-loss sales. It is impossible to 
check such sales up absolutely, but 
undoubtedly considerable has been al- 
ready accomplished in that direction. 
Local buyers have started this week 
for their annual campaign in the far 
West. It is not expected that any fur- 
ther contracting will be done before 
shearing, as growers are reported to 
be very firm in their ideas, while con- 
ditions in the Boston market are not 
favorable for further operations. The 
representatives of the eastern houses 
will have enough to do to look after 
their contracts, to see that the wools 
are delivered, the growers paid, and 
shipments made to the East. 
Shearing before lambing is expected 
to begin in widely scattered sections 
Occasional reports are 
noted of shearing operations being al- 
ready under way. Buyers are not 
likely to be very keen for the new 
wools, as they could not be sold prof- 
itably, if they were here. Unless re- 
ports are exaggerated, there is a pos- 
sibility of something like a contest of 
strength between growers and eastern 
buyers, if not an actual deadlock. 
Conditions here are not favorable 
for giving information to the growers 
as to the actual values of their wools. 
Owing to the lack of offerings of 
standard grades of Territory wools, 
very few sales are being made, and all 
quotations are entirely nominal. Any- 
thing else would be purely guesswork, 
and even the boldest hesitates to play 
any kind of a guess game with anoth- 
er’s property, or that 
financial loss to others. 
Without assuming any serious re- 
sponsibility, therefore, the following 


very shortly. 


might cause 
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may perhaps be considered as good a 
gucss as any: Fine and fine medium 
staple, $1.40 to $1.45 clean; half-blood 
staple, $1.25 to $1.30; three-eighths- 
blood staple, $1.10 to $1.15; quarter- 
blood staple, $1 to $1.05; French comb- 
ing, $1.30 to $1.35; fine and fine me- 
dium clothing, $1.22 to $1.25. These 
prices seem very low, and it is only 
fair to say that those who own the 
remainders of last year’s clip are not 
willing to accept such figures. Whether 
they could get more is a question. 
Compared with the above, here is 
man’s guess, but which is 
nearer correct must be worked out in 
actual practice: Fine and fine medium 
staple, $1.40 to $1.45 clean; half-blood 
staple, $1.35 to $1.40; three-eighths- 
blood staple, $1.30 to $1.35; quarter- 
blood staple, $1.10 to $1.15; French 
combing, $1.30 to $1.35; fine and fine 
medium clothing, $1.22 to $1.25, This 
is arguing in a circle, and leaves the 
argument just where it The 
wools are worth all they wili bring, 
but with the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the goods trade, and the 
forced liquidation now going on in the 


another 


began. 


Boston market, it is an exceedingly 
difficult matter to price intelligently 
either old or new Territory wools. 

The situation in Ohio and similar 
fleeces is also very difficult, though it 
is true that delaines have been offered 
in sufficient volume to give a better 
idea of what holders are willing to ac- 
cept, if not as to what the wools are 
actually worth. Latest sales of de- 
laines reported were at 60 cents, which, 
with a 60 per cent shrink, would make 
them cost $1.50 on the clean basis. 
Handlers here maintain that this fig- 
ure is altogether too high to form a 
safe basis for handling the new clip 
that present-day 
worth of this grade is not over 58 
cents, and that the new clip season 
ought to open on the basis of 55 to 56 
cents. This means around 45 cents to 
the grower for good delaine clips. 
Though shearing is still far from being 
under way in the fleece-wool sections 
of the Middle West, only bad weather 
can hold it back long. 

Other fleece grades are very scarce, 


wools. 


They say 
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but based on the few scattering sales 
recently reported the half-blood, three- 
eighths-blood and quarter-blood grades 
fairly may be quoted within the range 
of 58 to 60 cents. All depends upon 
the necessity of the manufacturers. If 
they come into the market looking for 
wool, and must have it, that is one 
thing; but if they are being drummed 
to buy, that is quite another. 

Outside of the forced 
and the resultant 


liquidation, 
sales at bargain 
prices, the bulk of the wool moving 
today is going to the woolen mills. 
They are reported to be pretty busy, 
and their buyers are often in the mar- 
ket for additional supplies of wool and 
wool stock. On the other hand, the 
worsted mills continue very quiet, and 
though always hoping for a_ better 
business, it constantly evades them. 
What the trade would like to know is 
whether the bottom has been reached, 
for neither manufacturers nor dealers 
have courage to buy while distribut- 
ing wool markets are in the present 
unsettled condition. 





WOOL IMPORTERS TO RECOVER 
DUTIES PAID ON COMBING 
WOOLS 


the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals has 
been issued in favor of importers who 
contended that duties were collected 
improperly under the Emergency Tar- 
iff Act upon wools of 
grade. 


A recent decision by 


the combing 

This case has beeen in the customs 
courts for a number of years. It has 
no relation to the present tariff law 
and can have no bearing whatever 
upon present wool market conditions 
or importations made since the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff law took effect 
on September 21, 1922. 

The case is now of itnerest only as 
an illustration of how technical con- 
struction may be placed upon the lan- 
guage of acts of Congress in such a 
way as to defeat the plan and actual 
intent of the law makers. 

When the Emergency Tariff bill was 
written it was understood and agreed 
by the Committee of Ways and Means 
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in the House of Representatives that 
no duty was to be collected upon car- 
pet wools because wools of that class 
do not come into direct competition 
with the wools produced in the United 
States. The committee, therefore, 
framed the law to provide for duties 
upon “wool commonly known as cloth- 
ing wool.” 

For several months all wools im- 
ported to be used for clothing pur- 
poses were required to pay the duties 
perscribed by the act and there was 
no ‘complaint. Subsequently, however, 
one importer conceived the idea of 
protesting the collection of duty upon 
long staple wool falling under the 
grade commonly called in the market 
“combing.” He contended that the act 
should apply only to wools belonging 
to the clothing grade and that duty 
should not be collected upon wools of 
the combing grade. Many of the im- 
porters thought the case of too little 
merit to warrant any action, but oth- 
ers adopted the plan of registering a 
protest at the time of paying duty 
upon wools of the longer class. In the 
first hearing of the case, the import- 
ers were defeated, but were victorious 
in a subsequent trial and have been 
now finally sustained. The effect of 
the decision will be to require the re- 
funding by the Treasury Department 
of duties collected upon wools im- 
ported prior to September 22, 1922, and 
shown to be of the combing grade, 
though only those importers who reg- 
istered the protest at the time of pay- 
ing the duties will be entitled to the 
refunds. 





JERICHO POOL WOOLS HELD. 


The Jericho pool of 1925 wools has 


The 
membership of the pool this year is the 
same as in former years, and the sell- 
ing committee has been authorized to 
call for and receive bids upon the en- 
tire pool of about 1,000,000 pounds in 
accordance with their judgment. No 
announcement has been made as to a 
date for submitting bids, though 
shearing was expected to begin about 
April 10. In recent years this pool has 


not yet been offered for sale. 
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been usually sold while shearing was 
in progress, late in April or in the 
early part of May. 





WOOL FREIGHT RATES VIA RAIL 
AND WATER UNDER CON- 
SIDERATION 





The question of issuing through- 
bills of lading for shipments of wool 
and 


by rail to Pacific coast points 


from there by steamship was under 
consideration at Portland, Oregon, 
from March 30 to April 3. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which ordered the hearing, was 
represented by Commissioner J. D. 
Campbell and Examiner Howard C. 
Faul. 

Previous hearings had been held at 
Boston and a subsequent one was set 
for Chicago on April 10. The subject 
of the hearings was the application 
filed by the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation .with the Interstate Commerce 
to require railroads to issue through- 
bills of lading and to publish joint rates 
for the transportation of wool from 
interior western points to Boston by 
railroad and steamship, with transfer 
at Pacific ports. The issuance of such 
bills and the setting and publication 
of joint rates thereunder would facil- 
tate the movement of wool by rail and 
water route through removing the ne- 
cessity for shippers’ attending to the 
transfer of wools from the railroad to 
the docks and the re-billing for the 
steamship route. The facility request- 
ed would also permit growers, dealers 
or manufacturers shipping wools from 
western points to secure a bill of lad- 
ing to destination at the time of load- 
ing wool upon the railroad and there- 
by put them in a position to secure a 
loan upon the shipment during the 
time it was in transit. This cannot be 
done now when the bill of lading is- 
sued at the loading points covers only 
the transportation of the shipment to 
the terminus of the railroad. It is also 
considered that the issuance of joint 
rates might result in some reduction 
from the combination of charges as in- 
curred under the present plan. No 
change in existing railroad rates on 
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westbound wools was considered, or 
included in the present case. That mat- 
ter was disposed of for some time 
when the commission isssued its decis- 
ion last year providing for a general 
reduction in freight rates on wool 
whether traveling direct from point of 
origin to Boston, or going westward 
to the Pacific coast for re-shipment by 
steamship. 

Those who favored the present pro- 
posal as of benefit to growers also re- 
quested that in the’ granting of 
through-bills of lading, the commis- 
sion should provide for transit privi- 
leges at Pacific coast ports under 
which wools could be graded or scour- 
ed and loaded upon boats for delivery 
at Boston and still have the benefit of 
the general rate apply to the through- 
bill of lading, if such is granted. 

The railroads and steamship lines 
both opposed the proposal, the latter 
particularly objecting to any action or 
decision looking toward the control of 
steamship traffic rates by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Repre- 
sentatives of the port officials and the 
chambers of commerce of Portland 
and San Francisco also opposed the 
plan on the grounds that such through 
routing of wools would discriminate 
against the development of manufac- 
turing, warehousing, and marketing at 
coast cities. In this position they were 
supported by the Secretary of the Cal- 
ifornia Wool Growers Association and 
by the Manager of the Pacific Cooper- 
ative Wool Growers. Representatives 
of the Idaho, Oregon, Utah, and Wash- 
ington wool growers’ associations were 
in favor of the plan, contending that 
the publication of joint rates, which 
would necessarily be lower than the 
present, 
water 


combination of rail and 


rates applying on shipments 
sent eastward to Boston, would give 
the growers some benefit in competi- 
tion between buyers. Testimony of 
some of the Pacific coast buyers who 
appeared at the hearings was to the 
effect that the proposed rates would 
result in their being compelled to pay 
more for wools than under the present 
plan. James A. Hooper of Salt Lake 


City, testified for the National Asso- 
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ciation, and H. W. Prickett, who was 
counsel for the association in the gen- 
eral wool rate case of two years ago, 
also appeared on behalf of those favor- 
ing the petition. 

On account of the fact that questions 
of law and policy arise in connection 
with the Interstate Commerce 
mission’s relation to steamship traffic, 


Cc \m- 


the case is of even greater importance 
than is indicated by the possible effect 
of the proposal upon the wool busi- 
ness. The great importance of the 
principle involved may result in the 
case being held under advisement at 
Washington for a considerable period. 
However, it is fully to be expected 
that if a decision favorable to the pro- 
posal is reached that the through-bill 
of lading and joint rate arrangement 
will be in operation next year. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FORESEES STRONG WOOL 
SITUATION 


Sheep and wool are discussed as a 
part of a 24-page bulletin circular en- 
titled “The Agricultural Outlook for 
1925,” published in February by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
outlook, as viewed by the _ depart- 
ments’ advisers on economic ques- 
tions, is given for each of the classes 
of live stock and various crops. 

The language of the bulletin does not 
justify the severity of some of the at- 
tacks made upon the department by 
those who claim that an improper el- 
fort is being made by the government 
to influence farmers to increase pro- 
duction in certain lines. At the outset 
the report says: 

American agriculture has made good pro- 
gress since the war in readjusting the pro- 
portions of the major lines of production. 
Further reduction, however, in the total 
amount of land, labor, and capital employed 
in agriculture would improve the prospect 
for satisfactory prices. 

The situation on major lines of produc- 
tion presented in the following pages 
should be studied with particular care. As 
a whole, radical changes from the general 
trend of the past year are not recommended. 
The future will be safeguarded principally 
by maintaining production on an even keel, 
avoiding, so far as possible, violent changes 
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direction as the result of unusual 
prices now prevailing which are not assured 
for the next crop. 


in any 


the and 


Wool,” the circular says: 


inder heading, “Sheep 

During 1924, wool advanced sharply with 
increasing consumption and the disappear- 
ance of the war accumulations. American 
wool prices are ordinarily closely related to 
world prices, since more than half of all our 
wool is imported, though a large portion of 
our requirements of certain grades are pro- 
duced here, 

With low business activity, American 
mills consumed about one-sixth less wool in 
1924 than in 1923. There has been a decided 
increase in activity since the middle of 1924, 
and with expected further improvement in 
business activity it seems probable that the 
demand for wool during 1925 will be strong- 
er than during 1924. Our wool prices are 
somewhat below the world level, tak- 
ing account of the tariff, and with increasing 
domestic consumption further advances may 


occur. 


Stilt 


Prospects for the sheep industry in 1925 
favorable. The world outlook and 
the prospective meat situation in this coun- 
try promise prices for 1925 at least on a par 


appear 


with those of 1924. There does not appear 
to be any immediate danger of overproduc- 
tion, as the increase in the number of sheep 


has as yet been only slight. 

For more than two years lambs and wool 
commanded prices well above those of 
most farm products and more than 50 per 
cent above the pre-war level. After 1925 
some recession in returns from sheep may 
occur. 

Market receipts of sheep and lambs may 
show a moderate increase over those of 
1924, but with somewhat better demand it 
is not anticipated that this increase will be 
sufficiently large to bring about any marked 
lowering of the average price but frequent 
and wide temporary and seasonal fluctua- 
tions in price are anticipated. 

Some expansion has been going on in the 
industry ever since the low point of produc- 
tion was reached is 1922. Thus far this ex- 
pansion has not materially affected market 
receipts, which in 1924 were only 175,000 
head greater than in 1923. This may mean 
that animals were kept at home to increase 
the breeding stock instead of being sent to 
market. However, the two per cent increase 
in the estimated number of sheep this Jan- 
uary over last January does not indicate that 
the expansion has yet been great. 

During the past year or two there has 
been a rather marked tendency for cattle- 
men to shift to sheep, and if this movement 
continues for a time it will materially in- 
crease and hasten expansion in the sheep in- 
dustry. 

There has been some expansion of sheep 
in the spring-wheat country. On farms in 
these sections and in other sections where 
there is a definite place for a flock of sheep, 
even with materiallly lower prices for lambs, 
they may be profitable, but this should not 
be interpreted as a recommendation that 
sheep be introduced on those farms where 
they cannot ordinarily compete with hogs 
and cattle. 


have 
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OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE WITH 
COYOTES 


It strikes me that a lot of these fel- 
the 
been 


lows who have been criticising 
not 


spending much time on the range. 


Biological Survey have 

[I have noticed at different times 
criticisms of the work of the Biologi- 
cal Survey, and the other day ran onto 
a display of hostility toward that de- 
partment which, at first sight, seemed 
justified. 

[ was visiting a sheep ranch along 
the foothills, and the usual discussion 
regarding the depredations of the coy- 
ote on the spring lamb crop came 
along. I noticed a sort of unwilling- 
ness on the part of the wool grower to 
discuss the question, and found out at 
the supper table that evening the rea- 
son therefor. The good lady of the 
house, knowing my attitude toward 
the Biological Survey, had been, like 
Tamo’ Shanter’s wife, nrusing her 
wrath to keep it warm and broke out 
something like this: 

“A fine pair of lazy good-for-noth- 
out 


ings the Biological Survey sent 


here. The only time they worked or 
showed any capacity for work was at 
meal time, and if they had showed up 
at meal time, it would not have been 
so bad, but they came trailing in an 
hour or so after the dishes were clean- 
ed up and set themselves down on my 


clean carpets with their dirty feet 
while I cooked their dinner for them. 
And their horses—we were short of 


hay, as you know, but they had to have 
both hay and grain, and lots of it, while 
our own teams were’na any too well 
done to. If they had caught anything 
we would not have cared so much, but 
after comparing notes with our neigh- 
bors we have arrived at the conclusion 
that five coyotes was all they got in the 
six weeks they boarded on us. They 
brought in five one day ,and that was 
all we ever saw them bring in. They 
brought in five at Bob’s and five at 
Carner’s and five at Hires’, but they 
were the same five they were switch- 


ing around on us all the time. If the 
Biological Survey cannot do any bet- 


ter than that, then let the - coyotes 


stay; they know their place at least, 
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and we know what to expect of them.” 

That and considerably more, none of 
it complimentary, before I managed to 
inquire regarding their names—and 
they were two names not on the list 
of employees of the Biological Survey. 
In fact, they had been imposing on 
those people, representing themselves 
as such, knowing the practice of the 
wool growers to assist in every way 
the government trapper on his rounds. 

Perhaps considerable of the criti- 
cism against the Biological Survey has 
come from similar instances. Undoubt- 
edly there have been men in the ser- 
vice who were not what they should 
have been, but once in a while we hire 
a herder ourselves who could do bet- 
ter. As preventive 
against such action, why not follow 


somewhat of a 


the lead of the Forest Service, and in- 
stead of a pine tree rampant for iden- 
tification, have a coyote prone. That 
would seem appropriate. 

[ still contend that this poisoning 
of the ranges is the sheepman’s own 
problem, and if the same amount of 
care is given to the job that is given 
to his other wool-growing operations, 
there is no reason why the coyote 
should not be controlled to a much 
greater extent than is being done. 

Four what is known 
as the Sand Creek territory south of 
Owhyee on the O. S. L. railroad, the 
loss of spring lambs was excessively 
heavy. Herders reported it almost im- 
possible to keep the coyotes out of the 


years ago in 


bands. The following spring we deter- 
mined to give that country the “once- 
over” with poison, and early in Feb- 
ruary one of the Biological Survey 
men came down to my place for that 
purpose. We had just killed some hogs 
and were well provided with hog fat, 
so we sat up all one evening making 
the little pork baits which we intended 
We must 
have made over a thousand baits. Next 
morning we took the old car over to 
the lambing sheds where lambing had 
been going on for a week or so and 
gathered up all the dead lambs we 
could find, and there were lots of them 
where 8000 ewes were dropping more 
twins than we knew what to do with. 
We threw a few old ewes in on top to 


using around our stations. 
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be used for drags, got our poison baits 
and started out. 


When we cleared the settlements an 
old ewe was tied on behind the car, 
and every half mile or so two or three 
of the green lambs were placed by the 
side of the road and half a dozen or so 
baits scattered around. As there was 
considerable sign of magpies, we took 
the liver out of a lamb at every station 
and dosed it good with poison leaving 
The 


roads were in fine shape for covering 


it lying on top of the carcass. 


a lot of territory, about three inches of 
almost well frozen 
ground,, and the sage brush roads, as 
we call them used 


solid snow on 


only when the 
bands are in that territory, provided 
good going. Whenever our drag wore 
out behind, and it did not last long, 
another was fastened on. The baits 
were either pushed into the snow or 
placed below the lambs. We must 
have covered fifty miles, our stations 
being fewer and farther between by 
reason of running short of station mat- 
terial; but we had lots of baits and 
used them. 


We only found seven dead coyotes 
when rebaiting the stations, which I 
did on two occasions within the next 
week, but one of the seven was an 
old bitch with both a hind and a front 
foot off. She was thin but would 
have made it till the sheep turned out, 
then what a toll she would have taken. 
Our bands went over that territory 
about a month afterwards and we never 
lost a dog. We never lost a lamb either 
and neither did anyone else who ran 
in that territory. In fact, we never 
heard a coyote bark, but herders re- 
ported dead ones all over the country. 
We repeated the dose the following 
spring, but this year by reason of the 
deep snow and subsequent soft ground 
following its going, we were unable to 
do any poisoning. We have heard 
coyotes barking, and have had one 
lamb bitten, but they are few and far 
between yet. 


This time I have to disagree with 
my friend McClure, who says the 
coyote has won his fight. A few of 
them have, where we have been after 
them, but Idaho is a big state, and there 
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are places where we have not managed 
to reach yet. 

Poisoning is no haphazard job, do 
a good job once and the job is done. 
Give the coyote a little education and 
the job is never done. That is why I 
contend it is the sheepman’s own pro- 
blem. He is not after the bounty or 
the pelt. He is after the dead coyote, 
and he is likely to do a better job than 
the fellow who wants some for next 
year. 

I am for the Biological Survey, horse 
foot and artillery, aeroplanes, poison 
gas, and all the “trimmins”. But don’t 
tell the government trapper when he 
comes around, that range is 
twenty miles over yonder; that you 


your 


think he will find a dead horse some- 
where up the gulch above the corrals 
which he can use for bait; and that 
he will find hay in the barn, a bed in 
the bunkhouse, and some grub in the 
store-room—that’s all right as far as 
it goes, but it is only a beginning. 
Why not go yourself, if you run any 
extensive number of sheep; it 
mean 400 or 500 lambs to you. 
want a job well done, do it yourself, 
and you want this man who can per- 
haps spend only a few days with you 


may 
If you 


to get a chance to make a showing. I 

have never seen one of them fall down 

with me. How can you expect results 

if you seem not to give a da—? Why 

should they ? Hugh Sproat. 
Soise, Idaho. 


LAMB CHOPS AND PINE APPLE 


While Middle Western States are 
still insisting on a meat diet limited 
to pork and beef, lamb is growing in 
popularity in the sections where it has 
longest been used and is best known. 
New York spring style in diet is run- 
ning strongly to lamb. The following 
is from the New York Times: 

“Styles in New York are not con- 
fined to apparel. 
in foods as well. For example, lamb 
chops and pineapple are being worn at 
this time on the blue plates of thou- 
sands of ultimate consumers at home 
and in public. 








There are fashions 


“*Lamb chops and pineapple,’ said a 
waiter in the restaurant of a hotel in 
the lower Forties, ‘are going to be as 
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famous as bacon and eggs pretty soon. 
It’s getting so that I hardly need to 
ask people what they want. I just 
look at them and, if they seem to be 
overweight, whether it’s four pounds 
or forty, I’m safe in bringing them 
lamb chops and pineapple without 
wasting my time and theirs by inquir- 
ing. It’s called the ‘Park Aveiue diet’ 
here, but people from all the avenues, 
streets and lanes appear to be follow- 
ing it’.” 

Not to be outdone an enterprising 
reporter for the Chicago American 
gets a column on the front page for 
Mile. Vilma Banky, the Mary Pick- 
ford of European filmdom, en route 
from Hungary for an engagement in 
Hollywood. 

Oui, Oui, Ze Lamb Chop. 


** “Ghoulash mademoiselle, 


gou- 
lash?’ inquired the reporter. ‘Finden 


sie sich, in America, mademoiselle, et 
essen?’ Which 
means, “Do you find anything in Amer- 
ica that you like to eat?’ 


was zu translated 


“Oh, ya! Oui, oui! Igen, igen! Ze 
lamb chop et ze pineapple. That is 
entirely the English I speak; there- 
fore, what else should one eat?’ 

“She is gowned—immortal gods, 
how she is gowned—straight out of 
Paris, in a softly tailored model ex- 
pressed in bisque kasha, of a silhou- 
ette at once severe and suggestive of 
that mitigated slenderness, the gra- 
cious contours, the poise, the Euro- 
pean woman early achieves, to the 
disadvantage of her 
American sisters.” 


English and 





NEW WOOL WAREHOUSE IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


California wool growers who have 
signed up under the plan endorsed by 
the state association for marketing 
wools through the Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers are to ship to the ware- 
house recently leased in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. J. J. Durham, formerly 
connected with the wool department 
of the Eugene Woolen Mills, will have 
charge of the San Francisco warehouse 
during this year. He will be assistea 
by Mr. R. L. Youngren, formerly 
weigher and warehouse foreman for 
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the old Columbia Basin Wool Ware- 
house Company of Portland, Oregon. 
The records and accounts will be kept 
by Mr. C. F. Loggan, formerly office 
manager of the Columbia Basin Com- 
paiy. 
CALIFORNIA SPRING LAMBS AT 
EASTERN MARKETS 








Late March found California spring 
lambs on the market horizon and 
about 400,000 fed lambs still in Colo- 
rado and Nebraska feed lots, although 
this constituted practically the entire 
visible supply until Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee begin unloading as the Arizona 
crop is light. The first run of Cali- 
fornia spring lambs sold at $16.50 at 
St. Joe, averaging 68 pounds, and $17 
at Chicago, averaging 65 pounds. 

\ band of four cars of California 
spring lambs was marketed at Chicago 
on March 31. that 
pounds and realized $16.50 per hun- 
dredweight. They came from Wint- 
the Sacramento 


averaged 75 


ers, in Valley, and 
were the product of big type 


Abundance of feed insured superb con- 


ewes. 


dition as they were probably the best 
lambs ever seen at Chicago at that 
season. Net proceeds to the grower 
were $11.62 per head. 
On April 7 six decks of California 
spring lambs averaging 77 pounds in 
weight were sold at $16.75, 
26 culls taken from the lot. 
(he California Association reports 
that up to April 4, 16,300 live lambs 
and 12,000 dressed carcasses had gone 


with only 


from that state to central markets and 
those at the eastern seaboard. 

Che shipping of dressed spring Cal- 
ifornia lambs was brought into use 
last year when live lambs from the 
state were prohibited from moving to 
market. It was then reported that 
the bulk of the shipments arrived at 
New York and other eastern centers 
in first class condition. This was ac- 
complished through shipping by ex- 
press at comparatively high rates. 

In the Willows Section about 12,500 
lambs were recently purchased for 
} Other 
siles at 12 cents have been reported 
from there also. One of the 


delivery at 12% cents. 


best 
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bunches of lambs in the Stockton dis- 
trict was contracted recently at 11 
cents for May delivery, to a specula- 
tor long in business. 

Recent bountiful rains throughout 
California have helped to keep the 
grass green and it appears that lamb 
raisers will continue to hold. Lambs 
overweight, however, will not bring 
top prices. 





MARCH WEATHER ON WESTERN 
RANGES 


By Cecil J. Alter. 

The following summary of weather, 
livestock, and range conditions has 
been prepared from the various public- 
ations and reports of the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

Utah—Cattle and sheep have emerg- 
ed from the winter in fairly good con- 
dition, the former having been on full 
feed until the last week or two, when 
some pasturage became available, and 
the latter having had rather favorable 
grazing conditions on the winter range 
until the last ten days or two weeks, 
when a fairly general movement be- 
gan. Lambing under cover progressed 
favorably. 

Nevada—Range grass and forage 
have developed more fully than usual, 
owing to mild weather, and live stock 
have, as a result, remained in good 
February lambs did 
well, and many sheep were moving to 


flesh as a rule. 


more northerly ranges. Some early 


shearing has been done and many 
beef cattle have been marketed. Pre- 
cipitation has been ample in most sec- 
tions and the spring range outlook is 
good. A material reduction in the 
amount of hay consumed has been 
made. 

Idaho—The spring has been some- 
what backward, due in part to dry 
weather, with the result that pastur- 
age has made only fair progress, 
though quite a number of cattle and 
sheep have moved to spring ranges. 
Both cattle and sheep have done well, 
and much sheep shearing, docking and 
branding have been done. A consid- 
erable amount of feeding is still being 


done. 
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Montana—Live stock have remained 
in good or excellent condition gener- 
ally, having been pinched somewhat by 
inclement weather and snow covered 
ranges in only limited areas. Grass has 
started in many sections, and pastur- 
age is aiding both cattle and sheep ap- 
preciably. On the whole live stock are 
reported in better condition than for 
Comparatively little 
lambing has occurred. 


several years. 


Wyoming—Mild weather of late has 
favored live stock, and they have re- 
mained in good condition and are gen- 
erally gaining in flesh. Some reports 
indicate this to have been the finest 
winter in many years for the live stock 
industry in the state. Foothill ranges 
are opening favorably, but some of the 
lower areas already need more mois- 
ture, especially in the south and east 
portions. Some early lambing was re- 
ported, under very favorable circum- 


stances. 


Colorado—Western ranges opened 
slowly, but have already begun to af- 
ford some forage, though most cattle 
these 
Eastern pastures and ranges are ab- 
normally dry, and cattle and sheep 
thereon have done only fairly well. 


are still on feed in counties. 


Cattle have been transferred thence to 
higher ranges, and many sheep have 
been shipped to market from the 
Shearing has 
been delayed temporarily in western 
valleys by inclement weather. 


lower Arkansas Valley. 


Western Texas—The weather has 
been mild enough and grasses have 
come on satisfactorily in many places, 
but there is a general drought preva- 
lent, and practically all sections must 
have more rain very soon for the 
range. Live stock as a result are in 
only fair condition, some of them in 
the southwestern portion being poor. 


have been 
only fair over most of the state, being 
poor and barren generally over the 
southern and particularly the south- 
eastern portions for the want of rain. 


New Mexico—Ranges 


Cattle have thus done only fairly well, 
in spite of the abnormally mild wether, 


though few losses have occurred. More 
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rain and better ranges are reported 
from the northwestern portion. 
Arizona—Moisture has come in 
ample quantities, relieving some of the 
anxiety among stockmen. The snow 
has left much of the all-year range and 
grass is making a fair showing, es- 
pecially in the north and east, where 
the drought has been less severe than 
elsewhere. Live stock are mostly in 
good condition, though they are only 
fair or poor in the extreme southeast. 
Recent rains in the southeastern por- 
tion have freshened the 
brought no lasting benefit. 


range, but 


California—Heavy rains have oc- 
curred generally along the coast from 
Eureka to Los Angeles within the past 
few days, greatly improving the pas- 
ture outlook in the south, though rains 
have not been needed at the north for 
some weeks, where pastures have been 
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excellent. Many animals were shipped 
out of the southern sections earlier be- 
cause of droughty pastures. Stock are 
fat in northern counties. 

Oregon—Live stock have done very 
well as a rule, being largely on feed 
or partial feed, though pasturage has 
begun to improve and to afford some 
sustenance. Rain or snow is needed 
in eastern counties, and also in a few 
central counties, where the range is 
being held back by lack of moisture and 
cold nights. 

Washington—A backward spring. 
following an unusually hard winter on 
the range is bringing a poor prospect, 
the pastures and meadows being win- 
ter-killed in a number of sections, and 
poor in This is more 
especially the condition in central and 


others. 


eastern counties, where feed is scarce 
and many farm live stock poor. 


Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills. 


Melbourne, Feb. 14, 1925. 

Reports from all selling centers in 
Australia and New Zealand indicate 
that the peak of wool values has been 
definitely passed. In my last despatch 
I referred to an irregularity in the mar- 
ket that first became evident in Dec- 
ember. Every week since then has 
witnessed a gradual drop, hardly quot- 
able in some cases, but none the less 
of a certain cumulative effect. To- 
day, broadly speaking, values are from 
15 to quite 20 per cent lower than two 
months ago, the weakness being most 
manifest in super wools, stained pieces, 
and locks. The two latter classifica- 
tions were previously bringing extrav- 
agant prices, and were therefore sure 
to be the hardest hit when the slide 
started. 

Different people have different the- 
ories to account for the drop, but the 
basic cause is obviously a reduction in 
the buying limits of operators, set by 
oversea manufacturers. Considering 
the extraordinary level to which values 
were forced the second half of 1924, 
it is not surprising that some limits 
should have been imposed, the wonder 


being rather that the check did not 
take place earlier. The main anxiety 
just now is as to how much farther 
the market is likely to fall, a question 
that nobody can answer, but for which 
While I 
do not intend to join the latter, I may 
say that the selling brokers’ view is in 


there are plenty of guessers. 


no sense pessimistic. They claim that 
the statistical position is sound, and 
therefore there is no reason to ancti- 
cipate anything approaching a slump. 
However, the position is such that it 
has been found advisable to spread the 
auction sales of the balance of the clip 
over a longer period than at first in- 
tended, but it is fully expected to clear 
the whole well before the 1925-1926 
wools begin to come into store. There 
are approximately 800.000 bales still to 
be sold in Australia alone at this date. 

Just to show that sound prices are 
still being realized it may be mention- 
ed that greasy Merinos have been sell- 
ing at up to 84 cents per pound and 
comeback to 8214 cents in 
this week. Also a large number of 
sales at between 72 cents and 80 cents 
have been made in all centers, while in 


Geelong 
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Sydney the other day a whole cata- 
logue of over 5,000 bales, includii 
every description of wool down 

skirtings, averaged 48 cents a pound 


xy 


7Q 


With an abundance of feed through 


out the Commonwealth sheep pric 


n 


are being maintained at a remarkab 
Cross- 
bred and comeback wethers, such as 
are used for the middle class butcher- 


“< 


high level for late summer. 


ing trade, were bringing from $9.60 
to $10.30, aged ewes $7.70 to $8.40, 
Merino wethers about $10.30,and shorn 
crossbred lambs $8.65 a head in the 
Sydney and Melbourne sale yards this 
week. At the same time young store 
$10.30, and 


rates are 


condition ewes sold to 
weaners to $8.15. These 
above oversea parity for frozen mut- 
ton and lamb, with the result that kill- 
ings for the export trade have to all 
intents and purposes finished. 


Now that the lamb export season in 
New Zealand has got into its _ full 
stride prices have steadied down. At 
the beginning of February the freez- 
ing companies in the North Island were 
buying prime lambs under 42 pounds at 
the rate of 24 cents per pound, dressed 
weights, delivered at the works. 
Heavier grades and seconds were cost- 
ing 23 cents. The buying rate in the 
Canterbury district, South Island, was 
2514 cents per pound for prime light 
carcasses, heavies 24%4 cents, and sec- 
onds 23% cents delivered. 


A considerable number of sheep are 
also being treated at the New Zealand 
meat works at prices that must be 
quite profitable to growers. Shippers 
are paying on the basis of 16 cents to 
17 cents per pound, dressed weights, 
for shorn wethers under 64 pounds, 
and not less than 15 cents for heavier 
carcasses. 

An outstanding feature of the store 
sheep market in New Zealand since 
the new year has been the high rates 
paid for lambs. Large numbers have 
changed hands in the Canterbury dis- 
trict at around about $8.15 a head. 
These are mainly good three-quarter 
breds. Anything selling at less than 
$7.20 must be decidedly on the small 
side. 








in 


all 
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Conditions at the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 


ways the unexpected happens. 
Lambs dropped from a $19to a $15 basis 
within a few weeks. Early in March 
the top at Chicago was $18.25; by the 
end of the month, $15.75 was the prac- 
tical limit, heavy grades showing even 
more decline. Various causes were re- 
sponsible, not the least was an exces- 
sive supply. Ten markets received 
115,000 more sheep and lambs in March 
this vear than came in 1924 and the 
excess was lambs. During the final 
full week of March the big packers 
185,000 fat lambs around the 


market circle and having an outlet for 


bought 
only 135,000 were under the necessity 
of sending the residue to the freezer. 
The history of the business is that 
whenever this happens the market goes 
to pieces as it did on this occasion. 
The high January lamb market had 
a logical sequence in repressed con- 
sumption when the big run from Colo- 
rado and Nebraska feed lots material- 
ized in March. When cost of carcass 


amb reached 30 cents per pound, many 


retailers barred it from their coolers. 
In Boston, one of the best lamb mar- 
kets in the country under normal con- 
ditions, chain-store owners banded to 
advertise that until prices declined to 
what they and their customers consid- 
ered a reasonable basis, they would 
not handle lamb. As consumers show- 
ed a disposition to haggle, retailers cut 
short controversy by eliminating the 
cause. In this instance the wide spread 
between live and retail dressed cost 
proved highly detrimental to producers 
After a 
lamb has been dressed at present cost, 


by restricting consumption. 


has passed through the jobber’s hands 
and been subjected to the new cost of 
ultimate 
consumer is serious. There are people 
who will buy any food commodity re- 
gavdless of cost, but their number is 
limited. 


retailing, the result to the 


Especially disastrous was the break 
to the big lamb, dressing 50 pounds or 
more. Take lambs weighing 95 to 100 
pounds alive, deduct weight deprecia- 
tion in dressing, then cut into four 
quarters and the excess helft aparent- 
ly disappears, but it carries a slight 
excess of fat and, somehow or other is 
handicapped in the retailing process 
When big lambs are scarce they are 
overlooked in a load, but the moment 


a few accumulate on the hang rail 
buyers get strict injunction to buy 
them lower, which is what they did on 
this occasion, the 100-pound and up 
kind selling down to 13 cents at Chi- 
light 
Never before has 


cago basis, while lambs were 


worth 16% cents. 
the big lamb been so severely penal- 
ized. 

Naturally the slump has put a crimp 
in the furore over lamb raising. For 
weeks there has been no trade in 
breeding stock at any market and in 
the country speculators are no longer 
“riding” in quest of ewes. Between a 
slumpy lamb market and an indifferent 
wool trade, the vim is out of the game. 
In the West, also, the break has had a 
curbing tendency, which is a healthy 
indication, as it will avert a debauch 
that can only result in a headache. A 
substantial advance in hogs has rein- 
fused farmers with confidence in that 
production and will have the logical 
effect of retarding rehabilitation of 
farm flocks, also rendering less likely 
a runaway summer market for breed- 
ing ewes. The least desirable develop- 
ment in the industry right now is load- 
ing the farmer with a lot of female 


stock at prohibitive prices to raise a 


couple of crops of inferior native 
lambs; then liquidate at a loss. If the 
farmer, that is the average farmer, 


desires to handle the “woolies,” let him 
feed western lambs; it is a far safer 
game, and the knack of it is more 
readily acquired than growing lambs. 

Reverting to the subject of recent 
live mutton market eccentricity, top 
prices have been paid for lambs weigh- 
ing 85 pounds down; at 90 pounds a 50- 


cent penalty has been imposed; at 95 
pounds the penalty was a plumb dollar 
and when the weight exceeded 100 
pounds, the handicap was increased to 
$2 per hundredweight. Some big na- 
tive lambs on the Shropshire order 
had to take $12.50; 109-pound Colora- 
dos sold at $13 and 104@105-pound 
stock at $13.25 when it was a $14.75 
(@15 market for 95-pounders and the 
90-pound class was worth $15.50. Dur- 
ing March the market was continuous- 
ly on a toboggan slide, as early in that 
month top lambs were worth $18@ 
18.25, while at the close, $15.50@15.75 
bought practically all the good handy- 
weight lambs, 89@91-pound . kinds 
selling at $14.50@14.75 and 95@96- 
$14@14.25, excess 
weights 100 pounds or more going at 
$13@13.50. Shorn lambs shared in the 
decline, dropping from a $14.50 basis 
to $12.50@12.75, in the case of 71@73- 
pound stock, The 83@88-pound delega- 
tion sold at $12@12.25 and 9€@98- 
pound shorn lambs at $10.25. ‘ 


pound goods at 


Naturally the heavy lamb problem is 
Colo- 
rado’s contribution of that type this 
season has been a surprise to the trade. 
In the case of heavy cattle, the remedy 
lies in early maturity, but with lambs 
no such alternative is possible. Prob- 
ably the trade must realize that lamb 


production, by reason of improvement 
in breeding has 


the major topic of discussion. 


been revolutionized 
and that 90 to 100 pounds must be ac- 
cepted as the standard during the lat- 
ter part of the winter. Colorado feed- 
ers say lambs reached them much 
heavier than they expected. Possibly 
some of the big ones could have been 
topped out during January, but killers 
balk at deficient condition, which is an 
objection to premature picking. 

The sheep end of the business kas 
fared no better than lambs. Little 
heavy mutton is needed and it was 
fortunate that supply of yearlings and 
mature wethers has been no heavier. 
From a $10@10.75 basis, fat ewes 
dropped precipitately to $9@9.50, shorn 


ewes finding a $7.65@8 market late in 
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March after a $9.50 start. A little 
mutton goes a long way with Amer- 
ican consumers. 


Feeders ran away from a declining 
fat lamb market, but for weeks past 
the movement from markets to coun- 
try has been light, no incentive to 
take off wool existing. At one time 
thin light lambs sold at a parity with 
fat stock, up to $17.60 being paid, but 
the $17@17.25 grades early in March 
dropped to a $15@15.50 basis before 
the end of the month. It has been a 
bad season for feed-yard owners ,as 
little speculative feeding has been done 
and the big end of the Colorado pur- 
chase went direct from Denver to 
packers’ Chicago plants. Lambs taken 
out during February and March last 
year made big money; this year results 
have been reversed, which shows that 
it is never safe to play a market to 
repeat. 


April developed a somewhat better 
prospect, the last round of March 
showing strength, but with some 300,- 
000 fed lambs still back in Colorado and 
Nebraska feed lots, there did not exist 
even a remote prospect for a bull 
movement. On the final session of 
March, California spring lambs sold at 
$16.50, the bulk of the 81 to 86-pound 
fed lambs at $15.50@15.90 and 91@96- 
pound stock at $14@14.50, these 
weights comprising the bulk of the 
crop. Choice 85-pound clippers made 
$12.50 and 100-pound clippers, $10.50. 

Ten markets received approximately 
1,024,000 live muttons, mostly lambs, 
during March, compared with 904,000 
a year ago, of which Chicago’s quota 
was 336,700, compared with 294,300 in 
March, 1924, which included direct stuff 
to packers from Denver. Shippers took 
95,000, or 3,000 fewer than last year, 
and during the latter part of the 
month, when the big slump developed, 
were sparing buyers. At the inception 
of April, $19.50 was the top on lambs, 
compared with $18.25 early in March 
and $16.80 a year ago. In 1923 at the 
same period top lambs were worth 
$14.90; in 1922, $16.50, and in 1921, 
$10.25, the high point having been made 
in 1920 at $21.50. 

J. E. Poole. 
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A severe drop to the lowest levels of 
the year, to date, proved the outstand- 
ing feature of the lamb trade during 
March. An increase in supplies of some 
30,000 head was noted and under favor- 
able conditions in eastern dressed mut- 
ton markets values displayed a _ de- 
pressed attitude the 
greater part of the four-week period 
with the close at the low point, or fully 


throughout 


$2, and in extreme cases more, below 
the final levels of February. 

In the initial week of the month a 
stronger feeling dominated the market 
upturns of 25@40 cents were 
scored, while the remainder of the pe- 


and 


riod saw a gradual increase in re- 
ceipts, and the lack of bullish news to 
act as a stimulant to prices resulted in 
a sharp decline in quotations. 
3usiness in the feeder and shearing 
lamb division was of only fair volume 
throughout the month, with prices fol- 
lowing the downward tendency of fat 
stuff more or less. Offerings were not 
of large enough proportion to be term- 
ed as burdensome, but on most occa- 
sions buyers displayed a “waiting” at- 
titude, owing to the consistent slump 
in killing classes. The greater part of 
the movement to feeder buyers was 
lambs running to strongweights taken 
out for shearing purposes, and at times 
prices nearly on a par with killers were 


paid in order to fulfill requirements. 

The total outgo to the country was 
in the neighborhood of 1,000 head 
smaller than in February, but showed 
no important change from a year ago, 
in face of the increased supplies. Ag- 
gregated shipments were 13,841 head, 
as compared with 13,530 head in March, 
1924. The bulk of the movement by far 
was to Nebraska feed lots, some 10,- 
895 head, while 2,072 head 
Iowa, 624 head to Illinois, 
head to Missouri. 


went to 


and 250 


Taken as a whole there was really 
no real outstanding feature in the aged 
sheep: trade during March. Limited 
supplies and a fairly broad outlet to 
local packers resulted in a modern up- 
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turn in values early in the month, wliile 
the latter half of the four-week period 
saw demand let-up to a certain extent 
and under the sharp break in lambs, 
initial advances vanished rapidly with 
prices if anything, closing at slight 
losses from February’s final quotations, 
Desirable light and handyweight iat 
ewes are quoted at $8.75@9.25, mediu 
quality and heavier classes on down t 
and under $8. Wethers went at $9.50 
@10.50, and light yearlings upwards 
to $11.75@12.25, but nothing of conse- 
qeunce on this order arrived. 


Clyde McCreary 


n 


° 





KANSAS CITY 


The March sheep market was a dis- 
appointment. The month opened with 
sagging prices and closed at the lowest 
point of the winter 
Heavyweight lambs and shorn lambs 


feeding season. 
were depressed more than other classes 
and lightweights maintained a fairly 
free outlet, but at much lower prices. 
The average decline on lambs in March 
was $1.50 a hundred pounds, extremes 
as much as $2. Good full-fleeced sheep 
broke only 50 cents, but shorn sheep 
were down $1. 

Several factors were depressing in- 
fluences during the month. The dress- 
ed lamb and mutton market was weak 
and lower Available supplies were 
more than equal to demand and some 
of the heavier carcasses passed 


freezers. 


into 
Packers continued the pro- 
cess of buying in Denver and distribut- 
ing to their plants elsewhere and thus 
eliminated competition to 
volume. 


minimum 
The feeders, by holding for 
the late market, got into a bad posi- 
tion. to 


Not only were they forcec 


1 

make heavy shipments, but such a 
large per cent of the lambs were 90 
pounds and up that they had to meet 
weight discrimination. Had market- 
ings in January and February been 
heavier the March market would have 
been better. However, in the past two 
years, March and April prices have 
been the highest, and this year every 
one wanted to be in late and get the 
best. There is still a considerable sup- 
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ply of fed lambs to come from Colorado 
and western Nebraska. Some, because 
of heavy weight, are being moved to 
feed in transit yards, where they wiil 
be shorn, and marketed later. Both in 
weight and age they are on the year- 
ling border line and are getting a year- 


ling price. Good light and medium- 
weight classes are relatively scarce 
and they are drawing a price premium. 


Arizona and California spring lambs 
are beginning to move. Arizona lambs 
at $16 to $16.50, and California 
s $16.25 to $17. The California 
ambs are averaging better than the 


lan 
\rizonas. The Arizona springs will 
be cleaned up in a short time, as the 
crop this year is said to be materially 
short of last year. California will con- 
tinue shipments 


through April and 


1 the close choice light and handy- 
weight lambs sold at $15 to $15.30, 
strongweight lambs $14.25 to $14.95; 
heavy lambs $13.50 to $14.25, and shorn 
lambs, mostly heavyweights, $11.50 to 
$12.50. These prices were fully $2.50 
to S3 under the high point of the year 
recorded in early February, and below 
quotations a year ago. Where feeders 
rketed some of their lambs in Jan- 
uary and February they will find the 
mn’s feeding operations fairly prof- 
itable, but where they held most of 
their lambs for late marketing they 
will not break better than even for the 
season’s feeding operations. 

In the last week of March yearlings 
sold at $11.50 to $13.50, or only slightly 
lower than heavyweight lambs. Full- 
ed ewes sold at $9 to $9.50, and 
wethers $9.75 to $10.75. 
brought $7 to $2.25; shorn wethers 
$8.50 to $9.25, and shorn yearlings $10. 
to $11. The great variety in the offer- 
enabled killers to make consider- 
able discrimination against the uwun- 
esirable classes, and sorting was more 
general than in preceding months. 


Shorn ewes 


rade in feeding lambs was narrow 
because of for fat 
This in turn threw the advant- 
age of larger sorts to the killing side. 
Most sales that came under the class 
of feeders were lambs suitable 


declining prices 


lambs. 


for 
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shearing, and they were taken to near- 
by feed lots at prices ranging from 

There is considerable inquiry for 
The decline in 
fat sheep and lambs has not weakened 
the general position of flock masters 
or the belief that sheep will continue 
Close to 90 per 


cent of this year’s range lamb crop is 


good breeding ewes. 


to pay dividends. 


already under contract, and most of the 
wool has likewise been contracted for. 
There is no disposition to sell ewes, 
and many farmers in the corn belt have 
expressed a desire to establish farm 
flocks. If good full-mouthed ewes are 
available at any time in the next four 
or five months they will sell readily. 

Sheep receipts in Kansas City in 
March were 133,532, compared with 
90,094 in March 1924, and 140,067 the 
same month 1923. In the three months 
this year receipts were 323,982, com- 
pared with 305,053 in the same period 
last year, and 398,189 in the first three 
months 1923. 


Chas. M. Pipkin. 





ST. JOSEPH 


month of 
March were 149,254, compared with 
108,157 for March, 1924, and the largest 
month’s run in the history of the local 
yards. The previous banner month was 
September, 1904, when 146,118 were 
received. Despite the liberal run there 
was no congestion, receipts being very 


Sheep receipts for the 


evenly divided, as there were only four 
days when more than 9,000 head were 
received. Trade was slow, as at other 
points, but offerings were cleaned up 
each day. 


3ulk of lambs were from Colorado, 
though Nebraska furnished a good 
Offerings were mostly strong- 
weights, some going above 100 pounds. 
The market was on the down grade 
practically the entire month, and clos- 
ing values are $1.75@2.25 lower, heavy 
lambs showing the most loss. Best 
handy-weights on the close topped at 
$15.25, compared with $17 a month ago, 


and 90@103-pound kinds $13.75@14.75, 


share. 
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against $16.25@16.50 for similar 
weights a month ago. Clipped lambs 
are around $1.50@2 lower, quotations 
on the close being around $12, against 
$14 a month ago. Ewes, after opening 
the month at $9.50, advanced to $10.25 
the first two weeks, then gradually 
declined, closing about steady with a 
month ago. Yearlings and wethers 
scarce. Yearlings were 
quoted around $12 on the close and 
wethers $10@10.50. H. H. Madden. 


were very 





DENVER. 


A material reduction in the price of 
fat lambs was registered at Denver as 
well as all other markets during the 
month of March, just ended. The run 
was heavy here, totaling 184,474 head, 
as compared to 169,797 head in March, 
1924.. For the three-month period 
ending March 3lst, the total receipts 
of sheep at Denver were 508,955 head, 
compared to but 394,111 head during 
the same three months of 1924, or an 
increase this year of 114,854 head. 


Heavy marketing at all points and 
the government estimate of liberal sup- 
plies of spring lambs for April, May 
and June marketing, caused buyers to 
raid the lamb market late in the 
month. Best lambs were selling at 
Denver at $16.25 late in February. This 
price was well maintained until about 
the middle of March, when prices be- 
gan to drop. At the close of the month 
good quality 


$14.70. 


lambs were selling at 


Feeders of northern Colorado are 
anxious to get their lambs out of the 
way in order to devote their time to 
spring planting, and also because the 
lambs are getting heavy. This is caus- 
ing a steady stream of shipments into 
the markets of the country. However, 
the supply left in feed lots at the pres- 
ent time is admittedly short of that of 
a year ago at this time, and trade ex- 
perts are of the opinion that if ship- 
ments are properly distributed values 
may be fairly well maintained. 


W.N. Fulton. 
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WOOL GROWERS COOPERATIVE 
ELECTS OFFICERS 





At the annual business meeting of 
the Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
held recently the following officers 
were elected: President, Charles L. 
Beckley, Dixonville, Oregon;  vice- 
president, Dr. E. E. Brownell, San 
Francisco, Calif.; secretary-treasurer, 
E. A. McCornack, Eugene, Oregon. 

Manager Ward reported that $60,000 
had been advanced by the association 
to members for pre-shearing advances 
at the rate of $1 a head. 
vice,” said Mr. Ward, “is 
appreciated by the members this year 
and we will try to make it a regular 
feature of the year’s business here- 
after. Our rate was 6% per cent in- 
terest on the pre-shearing advances. 


“This ser- 
especially 


Other organiaztions in the field with 
pre-shearing advances of 7 per cent 
were forced to reduce them to 6% per 
cent in order to be on a parity with 
the Pacific Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers. We are making arrangements now 
where our members will be able to get 
loans on their stock sheep if they want 
them from the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank at the lowest possible cost. 
The rate on these loans will not exceed 
7\%4 per cent and may be as low as 7 
per cent. We have felt it our duty to 
make these arrangements because 
during the past year, we have been 
called on many times by our members 
to assist them in placing their loans 
where they can get a reasonable rate 
of interest. We find many of our 
large grower members are in 
solvent condition, with good ranches, 
and very few liabilities, paying 10 per 
cent on sheep loans, which we believe 
to be too much and more the 
business can stand.” 


who 


than 


The directors elected for the four- 
teen districts that comprise the organ- 
ization are as follows: 


Directors: District No. 1, Jackson, Jo- 
sephine, Curry and Klamath Counties, Ore- 
gon, W. F. DeFord, Ashland, Oregon. Dis- 
trict No. 2, Coos and Douglas Counties, Ore- 
gon, C. L. Beckley, Dixonville, Oregon. Dis- 
trict No. 3, Lane, Benton, Lincoln, Polk, 
Clatsop, Tillamook, Yambill, Washington 
and Columbia Counties, Oregon, E. A. Mc- 
Cornack, Eugene Oregon. District No. 4, 
Linn, Marion, Clackamas and Multnomah 
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Counties, Oregon, J. W. Smith, Aurora, Ore- 
gon. District No. 5, Whatcom, San Juan, Isl- 
and, Clallam, Lewis, Grays Harbor, Cowlitz, 
Clarke, Snohomish, King, Thurston, Adams, 
Whitman, Ferry, Douglas, Grant, Lincoln 
and Okanogan Counties, Washington, and 
the the Territory of Alaska, T. D. Tyrer, 
Friday Harbor, Washington. District No. 6, 
Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam and Morrow Coun- 
ties, Oregon, W. E. Hunt, Maupin, Oregon. 
District No. 7, Lake Deschutes, Jefferson, 
Crook and Wheeler Counties, Oregon, Tom 
Cronin, Powell Butte, Oregon. District No. 
8, Harney, Malheur and Baker Counties, 
Oregon, S. D. Dorman, Ontario, Oregon. Dis- 
trict No. 9, Umatilla, Union, Wallowa and 
Grant Counties, Oregon, and Walla Walla 
and Columbia Counties, Washington, and 
Gem, Adams, Nez Perce, Payette, Washing- 
ton, Lewis, Kootenai, Monner, Boundary and 
Latah Counties, Idaho, C. V. Bales, Spray, 
Oregon. District No. 10, Canyon, Ada, Owy- 
hee, Gooding, Elmore, Jerome, Custer, 
Blaine, Twin Falls, and Lincoln Counties, 
Idaho, H. G. Peckham, Wilder, Idaho. Dis- 
trict No. 11, Humboldt County, California, D. 
H. Prior, Blocksburg, Calif. District No. 12, 
Mendocino, Lake and Sonoma Counties, Cal- 
ifornia., C. H. Doclittle, Ukiah, Calif, Dis- 
trict No. 13, Siskiyou, Trinity, Lassen, Sier- 
ra, Sutter, Placer and Yolo Counties, Calif. 
Dr. E. E. Browneil, San Francisco, Calif. Dis- 
trict No. 14, Solano, Sacramento, Contra 
Costa, Alameda, San Joaquin, Calaveras, 
Tuolumne, San Francisco, San Mateo, Santa 
Cruz, San Benito, Fresno, Kings, Tulare, 
Los Angeles, and San Diego Counties, Calif. 
J. H. Peterson, Dixon, Calif. 


SOUTHERN UTAH WOOL GROW- 
ERS ASSOCIATION TO MAR- 
KET COOPERATIVELY 





Sixty-nine thousand fleeces of 1925 
wools have been sold by the officers 
of the Southern Utah Wool Growers 
Association, which has headquarters 
at Cedar City, Utah. 

The 


grower-members, 


association has _ ninety-six 
practically all of 
whom run _ pure-bred, or high-grade 
Rambouillet sheep wtihout admixture 
of other blood. The price on the wool 
sold is $1.45 per clean pound at Phila- 
delphia, the grower being guaranteed 
46 cents per pound at the loading sta- 
tion. The shrinkage tests re- 
ports which the 
amount above 46 cents to which the 
grower might be entitled, are to be 
conducted by the purchaser. 

The officers of the association are 
as follows: Wilford Day, president; 
Warren Bullock, vice-president ; L. M. 
Jones, secretary-treasurer. These of- 
ficers, with Joseph Smith and John H. 
Robinson ,constitute the board of di- 
rectors. 

The contract which has been signed 


and 


would determine 


April, 1925 


by the members fo this new undertak- 
ing is the usual form employed by co- 
operative organizations and is practi- 
cally identical wtih the one printed 
on page 28 of the issue of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower for March, 1924, 





SOUTH DAKOTA WOOL GROWERS 
TO CONTINUE COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING 





Representatives of the wool grow- 
ers of various sections of South Da- 
kota at Huron for the annual 
meeting of the Cooperative Wool 
Growers of South Dakota on March 
26. Discussions during the day had 
largely to do with the plans for mar- 
keting and financing the wool crop and 
other plans for the betterment of the 
sheep industry. Practically the same 
plans for handling the wool crop, and 
for financing it as were used last year 
will be used this year. 

Some little consideration was given 
to the work of the federal and state 
governments in coyote 
Very effective work has been done in 
this field during the past year. 

Representatives of the Minnesota 
Wool Growers Association, of 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, 
of the Metropolitan National Bank of 
Minneapolis, and of the Sioux City 
Livestock Exchange gave short. ad- 
dresses at the meeting. One of the 
features of the day was a special mut- 
the Beadle 
Association 


met 


eradication. 


tne 


ton dinner provided by 
County Wool 
and Huron Chamber of 
Following the dinner an address was 
given by W. H. Davis, former presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 


Growers 
Commerce. 





AN OREGON SURVEY 





Weather conditions were favorable 
in the Blue Mountain country follow- 
ing January, and the result is that the 
outlook on the range is moderately 
good to favorable. The open weather 
during February and March brought 
hay prices down. In Baker County, 
prices touched $15 late in January, but 
held there for a short time only, and 
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with open weather, rapidly declined. 
Lambing started in February, and a 
good crop was reported. From Morrow 
Co nty reports indicate good grazing 
conditions opening up and plenty of 
feed available. Practically no wool 
has been contracted in that district. 
Lambing started about February 10, 
County, and is reported 
satisfactorily. 


T 


in Umatilla 


progressing 


Extensive wintering operations 
were in effect in Klamath County 


this winter, as the water 
ply there is is the best in any of the 
irrigated districts in the state, and the 
hay crop was large. Reports are that 
there are eighteen feet of snow af 
the rim of Crater Lake. The lambing 


season in Klamath County is now in 


sup- 


full swing in the range districts, and 
percentages are reported satisfactory. 

Lambs have grown well during the 
winter in Douglas County, one of the 
state’s major sheep counties. Lambs 
begin to arrive there about Christmas 
and by January Ist lambing is well 
under The earliest lambs mar- 
keted from Oregon points come out of 


Douglas County. 


way. 


\ long series of meetings of interest 
to sheepmen are being held in various 
parts of the state. H. A. Lindgren, of 
the Extension Service of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, discusses culling 
as a means of improving fleece weights 
and takes up the grading of wool. C. 
J. Hurd, marketing specialist of the 
college, discusses the principles of co- 
operative 
sentative of 


marketing, while a repre- 
the Pacific Cooperative 


Wool Growers discusses the plan of 


that organization and has opportunity 
to meet large groups of members. 
These meetings started in Klamath 


County, were continued in Douglas 
County, and will be held in April and 
early May in the Williamette Valley 
and at various points in the eastern 
Oregon range country. 

The Oregon legislature has appro- 
priated $40,000 for the coming bien- 
nium for the employment of predatory 
animal hunters in cooperation with the 
United States Biological Survey. This 
sum is expended only when matched 
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by funds raised within the county. 
Ten thousand dollars was allowed for 
payment of bounties in counties favor- 
able to that method of predatory ani- 
mal control, but met a veto. The main 
appropriation is the same as for the 
past biennium. During this period 
the predatory animal work has pro- 
gressed favorably and is meeting in- 
creasing favor with the stockmen. The 
funds now available provide for the 
employment of thirty-two men, full 
time, for the next two years. 

Most of the counties in districts most 
seriously infested with coyotes have 
provided funds for cooperation with 
the state and government forces. The 
list includes Baker, Crook, Deschutes, 
Gilliam, Grant, Jefferson, Klamath, 
Malheur, Morrow, Sherman, 
Umatilla, Wallowa, Wasco and Wheel- 
er Counties east of the Cascades nad 


Lake, 


Jefferson and Coos in western Oregon. 
Indications are that Douglas County, 
the most important sheep county west 
of the Cascades, will cooperate this 
Umatilla County 

appropraition, 


makes the 
$6,000 being 
made available upon the ratification of 
the state appropriation. 

F. L. Ballard. 


year. 


largest 





LAMB FEEDERS’ PROFITS 


Profits on winter lamb feeding have 
been unevenly distributed this season. 
Many of the early marketed consign- 
ments showed profits of $4.50 to $6 
per head; on some of the stuff that 
caught the March break minus profits 
were recorded. The March break was 
inevitable, but had more stuff been 
cashed in January and February the 
damage would have been mitigated. 
Holding weighty lambs is a doubtful 
policy, unless scarcity is certain and 
the heavy March run at all 
kets eliminated all possibility of 
that. The break has proved effective 
in checking a rising tide of speculation 
in new crop lambs and will exert a 
healthy influence. It does not menace 
the industry, or threaten a low market 
during the summer months, probability 
being that last year’s prices will be 
duplicated. J. E. Poole. 


mar- 
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CATCHING RATS AND SELLING 
WOOL 





An Eastern View of Disorderly Wool 
Selling 





One of the best ways to catch rats 
is to throw down some old bags where 
the rats are accustomed to run—and 
after the rats have got used to chasing 
over the bags in careless happy-go- 
lucky fashion, just set a trap in each 
bag and you are sure to get a few rats. 

Present methods of cashing wool are 
not exactly like that, but there have 
have been some points of similarity. 
The last two springs country prices 
during the buying season have been 
the lowest of the year, as might logi- 


cally be expected. But after some 
weeks of selling competition among 
growers, prices have picked up—in 


fact, the pick-up last year was a sort 
of stepping-on-the-gas kind! 

Not long ago I went to order some 
blankets and found that the wholesale 
price had advanced a dollar since an 
order had been placed at the beginning 
of winter. The raise was explained 
on the grounds of “the enormous ad- 
vance” in the price of wool. The goods 
manufacturer is stubborn right now 
because his and other costs have put 
the product to a point where the good 
people on the street just look into the 
windows and stay out of the store! 

Now we naturally ask who got the 
benefit of this “enormous advance” in 
the price of wool? It is plain as the 
nose on a man’s face that the farmer 
who tumbled into the market last 
spring and sold at the bottom dollar 
can prove an alibi and shake out his 
pockets to prove that the court of last 
resort cant’ expect to get his name on 
a docket. 

This man may say that he did his 
doggondest to keep the people well- 
dressed at a moderate price—but in- 
stead of seeing any great benefit from 
his off-the-reel selling he says his shot 
didn’t hit the bull’s eye at all, but 
seems to have glanced off something 
or other up front and flew back into 
the crowd of spectators! 
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The “Affiant” does see quite a few 
red and yellow and: buff and pink flap- 
per clothes this spring—but how about 
the good women out in the country, 
some of them who really spoil a bolt 
of cloth in a commendable way when 
they are able to visit the dressmaker? 
You don’t see a lot of the go-getting 
wool-consuming stuff on them right 
now—brand new from the looms! 

Then one sees a few 
flapper-chasing around in 


young guys 

new bell- 
bottom pants of cream and ice-cream 
“effects”, but how about the sober bus- 
iness man and rock-bottom workers 
that are entitled to a 
clothes once a year anyhow! Now, let 


new suit of 


us say that some of them have mighty 
shiny seats and shiny backs to their 
two-or-three-year-old clothes that in 
all probability would have been safe 
in the hands of the Salvation Army 
long ago if suits in the windows look- 
ed buyable! 

The writer likes a fine worsted suit 
with a pin stripe and normally can af- 
ford to have one a year besides sum- 
But take it from me 
that just one new suit of worsted has 
graced my hangers since 1921—and 
that was common enough at $50.50. I 
am sitting on a pair of half-soled 
worsted trousers this minute as I 
write—and the white duck season will 
put me out of the reckoning for almost 
the next six months. If that is disloy- 
alty to the wool producer, try a hand 
at gibbeting the offender and see him 
throw himself on the mercy of the 
court and go scot free! 


mer wash duds. 


If there is any sinner that makes 
me weary it is the howler and the 
bellyacher and the chronic kicker that 
is always whining and complaining 
about things but can offer no sane and 
sensible solution. I don’t intend to be 
lined up with that bunch and I shake 
their dust off my feet! A lot of Tittle 
old wool pools have been held the last 
few years with a little old results—be- 
cause if ever a ghost of a fundamental 
principle of economics brayed like an 
ass from under a lions’ skin it has been 
the little old county wool pools that 
hustled and bustled the farmers’ wool 
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together in a great big hurry so it 
could be sacrificed before the 4th of 
July to some speculator. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
little old county wool pool and some 
little old pools that sprawled over the 
good part of a state even have forgot- 
ten and ignored and dumped overboard 
the strongest principle of pooling— 
which is orderly selling! Collective 
bargaining is, of course, a little bitto’ 
principle of marketing, but when the 
collection of bargainers are about as 
small so to speak as a country prayer 
meeting, they can’t stir the wool-mar- 
keting heavens any more than a flick- 
ering comet of the 77th magnitude dis- 
turbs the universe or puts the solar 
system into the kinks. 

As I look down upon this coat and 
vest of a $50.50 worsted suit I am 
aware that the speculator who collect- 
ed the wool must have made a bigger 
profit on turning the staple over than 
the farmer made profit by staying 
with it for twelve months. I am con- 
vinced that the garment workers got 
more for cutting and sewing the cloth 
together than the man who produced 
the fleece; the man who traveled 
around and lived in sky-scraping ho- 
tels while he wholesaled the suits is 
without doubt a more prosperous and 
better dressed feller than the farmer 
who owned the sheep and clipped the 
wool; the clothier right square in your 
home city may mark down a suit twicé 
as much as the wool in it brought 
out on the farm and he won’t bat an 
eye when he slices off the bulge he 
put into that price with his [ittle old 
fountain pen! 

Now, what manner of good can a 70- 
cent wool market do a farmer who 
kicked and scooted and tumbled his 
wool onto the quaking stream and 
glutted river of wool that flows into 
speculative hands during the buying 
season hardly later than the wool is 
cold from the sheep’s back? This high 
fall price can’t benefit him two cents 
—unless he uses his bean and changes 
his tack against the wind. 

The wool market has been knocked 
off and raked down and slumped off 
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and depressed till it is right now not 
a smidgen better so to speak than it 
was last year during the liquidating 
season. Now, take it from this Little 
Jack Horner sitting in his little old 
corner of the wool producing terri- 
tory of this county; take it from a man 
who has barely stuck his thumb into 
the wool marketing pie and pulled out 
only one solitary plum—the buyer who 
comes out to your place looking jor 
wool the next few weeks is by that 
very act showing confidence in wool, 
or he wouldn’t be on hand with his 
roll! 


The man who doesn’t 
“bother” his head about ways and 
means of getting better prices should 
just delegate this well-dressed buyer 


want to 


as his representative in the wool mar- 
keting business—and sell him the clip! 
The man who hasn’t felt it worth while 
to establish a going credit either with 
his banker or with himself has about 
one sole and solitary thing to do and 
that is to come across with the wool 
and take what the other fellow says 
while the saying is good June saying. 
Then there is the man who likes to 
hear the jingle of coin in his pocket 
and never put his shoulder to any- 
body’s wheel for the general good of 
the producer—let him sell! 


So just go out and throw down the 
old sacks for the rats to run over and 
when they have run over the ruses 
two or three nights, why set your 
traps and you will find some rodents 
waiting for you the next morning— 
squealing of course, but squealing does 
no good when the trap setter wields 
the club. Then think how stupidly 
farmers keep running into the same 
old trap of seasonal low dumping 
prices of wool year after year. If I 
take a keen and tremendous notion to 
cash in my good overcoat in the spring 
I have to take what a trader will give 
me—and I have no kick at all coming 
when I see a neighbor wearing my 
sold coat the next winter and learn 
that he paid four times as much for 
the coat as I received in the spring. 


G. P. Williams. 





—_ 
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TIMIDITY OF CAPITAL BORROW- 
ED ON SHEEP 





\n old shepherd, who boasts that 
1c has herded sheep for thirty years, 
| drunk the whiskey of every bond- 


— 


town in Idaho and seven adjoining 
states, has this to say about sheep: 
“All you need to do is to look at a 
sheep to see that it’s different from 
any other vertebrate ever turned loose. 
It’s the wool as makes ’em that way. 
Take 


hosses now—they goes and picks a 


on 


For which men are to blame. 


speedy stallion and mixes him up free- 
ly with the fastest mares so as to git 
a output as can travel in split seconds. 
Or take cows—White Faces, Short- 
horns, Galloways, or whatsoever— 
and don’t breeders always pick on the 
beefiest bovines to run through their 
propagation mill? 

“The thing is, them fellows breeds 
to improve what’s inside the critter, 
whereas different. 
Wool is a outside product. If they’d 
breed cattle and hosses like what they 


with sheep it’s 


do sheep—say, mister, can you imag- 
ine the kind of a bull a cowman would 
look for if the hair on a steer sold at 


orty-five cents a pound? And hosses. 


their manes and tails sold like os- 
ch feathers—what kind of 
cenes would gladden your eyes a few 


of 


rural 


or 


years hence? 


‘That’s it. 
wool on ’em theres’ no telling what 


Now if sheep hadn’t had 


o 


y might have been. This breeding 


wool spoiled their chances. Es- 
ecially along intellectual lines. As it 
s, they just natcherally run to wool 
| cussedness. 


See how they act on 
Say you’ve got three thou- 
sand spread around you and 


the range. 
every- 
sellies full of 
grass, water, and shade. Along comes 
What happens? Do 
y stop and have a good look? No, 
siree!! Some old biddie bats her eyes, 
mps her foot once, and lets a blat 


as 


ng fine and dandy. 


strange dog. 


co 


t 


of her as says, just as plain as you 
me could say it, ‘Wolf!’ And the 
ole three thousand scramble their- 
selves into a wad so tight you could 
cover it with your slicker. Every last 
one of ’°em wants some other sheep to 


= 
= 
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interview that wolf. And, like as not, 
they’ll trample and smother to death 
more sheep than a good healthy wolf 
would masticate in six months. The 
joke of it is that they get scared at 
an old collie as wouldn’t have hurted 
a lamb. That’s sheep sense for you. 
It crops out every time. Try and 
drive ’em some place and their heads 
is most usually on the wrong end.” 
The writer quotes this old shepherd 
And yet, thirty years 
in the wake of the 


with apologies. 
woolies should 
command a few moments of kindly 
attention. Besides, the old boy touch- 
ed a subject which shall here find fur- 
ther mention. 

The sheep business is again confront- 
ed with the problem of high prices. 
This is a real problem, because, while 
it brings the flockmaster a measure 
or prosperity, it brings also added re- 
sponsibilities. Failure to properly an- 
alyze this problem has, in the past, 
led to many serious and costly mis- 
takes. The sheep business is really 
nothing but grazing operation. It pro- 
duces wool and mutton, but it is not 
at all like a factory which can respond 
to higher prices for its products by 
speeding up its production. Such a 
process cannot be followed in the sheep 
business simply because a given tract 
of range will carry only its regular al- 
lotment of sheep. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the ewe costs eight doll- 
ars or thirteen—the range _ will not 
carry a single head more of the higher 
priced sheep. Neither will a ewe shear 
one pound more of wool, nor will the 
price increase her lamb production. 

It might be a good move if flock- 
masters everywhere would drop every 
appelation that tends to identify them 
as owners of sheep. They are graziers 
nothing more, nothing less. Such a 
move might turn the public mind in- 
to channels of intelligent inquiry and 
lead to be better appreciation of the 
issues that now and again affect the 
business. 

Forty per cent of the money in- 
vested in the sheep business is bor- 
Money, once it enters 
into the borrowed state, suffers a 


temporary loss of identity. But it never 


rowed money. 
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instinct. 
Forty per cent of the money invested 
in the sheep business is owned and con- 
trolled by people whose chief interest 


loses its sensitive homing 


in the industry is to find a safe and 
They 
know little or nothing about the in- 
side of the business. Their dollars are 
blind dollars, trusting their safety to 
only the presence of the other sixty per 


profitable place for investment. 


cent, over which they have a sort of 
“women and children first” privelege. 

It is this forty per cent which needs 
to be released from the bondage of 
blindness and ignorance. This forty 
per cent dictates the welfare of the 
other sixty per cent. This minority of 
capital controlls the progress of the 
When it is withdrawn 
the industry goes flat. 


sheep business. 


Now just what takes place when 
wool and lambs advance in price? The 
first reaction becomes manifest, of 
course, in the price of sheep generally. 
But the business itself remains exactly 
the same. It remains a grazing oper- 
ation, with the only difference that it 
High prices for 


wool and mutton bring in their im- 


becomes more costly. 


mediate train higher priced hay, labor, 
These 
benefits are passed right on down the 


and increased tax valuations. 


line to the farmer, the worker, and to 
the state. 

High price levels are desirable. And 
yet, when they are attained, they often 
give rise to a feeling of uneasiness that 
directly affects this borrowed capital. 
It is a sort of fear that there may be 
rapids ahead, and at the least intima- 
tion of danger the forty per cent is 
only too prone to stampede, with the 
result of great injury to the business 
as a whole, and possibly, even to it- 
self. This flighty tendency is due en- 
tirely to a misunderstanding of the 
It is due all to- 
gether to an estoppage of the process 


principles involved. 


of reasoning at a point short of a final 
and correct conclusion. 

The investigation into the security 
of this industry does not extend it- 
self far enough. Any reasonable fluc- 
tuation in prices does not in the least 
jeopardize the safety of its capital. A 
mere price flucuation does not involve 
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a change in the manner of operation 
requiring an industrial readjustment 
attendant with unknown effects upon 
the business. It is not as if new con- 
competitors could suddenly enter the 
field and with the introduction of add- 
itional factories disorganize price lev- 
els. This always remains the same 
identical business, a grazing operation, 
restricted to a very limited competi- 
tion because of the fixed nature of its 
source of supplies. 

And yet, what are the facts with 
regard to borrowed capital? At least 
little flurry, storms in winter, or a 
dry summer, or a rumor that the tar- 
iff may be revised, and there is a 
scramble to the rail and looks to the 
lifeboats, keeping in mind its priv- 
ilege of “women and children first.” 

Fear! It is the old biddie stamping 
her foot Fear! It is the false cry 
of Wolf! None of these things can 
seriously affect the sheep business for 
any great length of time. 
more often 


Poor prices 
reflect poor methods of 
marketing rather than the true condi- 
tion of the market itself. These spec- 
ters are like the old collie, harmless if 
carefully examined. They are wolves 
of the imagination, or at their worst, 
wolves without teeth. 

Until outside capital employed in 
the sheep business becomes less easily 
alarmed the sheepman borrower must 
look carefull to the source of his 
loans and use his sheep as little as 
possible for loan collateral complete 
contract over a moderate sized outfit 
is likely to prove more conducive to 
mental composure and to profit as well 
than the running of a larger one with 
predominance of outside 
capital. 

Arco, Idaho. 


and flighty 
William Sharp. 





SHEEP REPLACE COWS ON FARM 


One of the most unusual reasons for 
starting a farm flock of sheep is that 
of Joel Nelson of Smithfield, Utah, 
who says he did it to get rid of some 
of his cow work. Smithfield is a typi- 
cal town of northern Utah where most 
of the farmers have the triple farm 
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interest of sugar beets, hay and dairy, 
though many raise peas instead of 
beets, as the pea silage is as valuable 
as beet pulp to feed to cows, and 
Smithfield has the largest pea canning 
factory in the world. So famous has 
the region become that its cows com- 
mand a high price in Los Angeles and 
are in constant demand; while the 
monthly milk checks are an ever de- 
pendable source of income that tides 
over the big gaps between the beet 
and wheat payments that are so fluc- 
tuating from year to year. And yet 
Mr. Nelson has been willing to aban- 
don a part of his milk check for an 
income from a farm flock. His sev- 
enteen cows had to be kept on pastur- 
age three miles from town, a distance 
that necessitated his getting up at four 
every morning in order to get his milk 
to the condenser at 6:45. He had even 
come to the conclusion that he would 
have to rent his farm or quit, rather 
than work night and day. 


However, like any wise man, he took 
a middle course. He had just pastur- 
age enough near town for nine cows 
and so he sold the other eight. Then 
he bought 108 old ewes last October 
at $3 a head and left them for six 
weeks with his beet tops and bucks. 
Throug the winter he kept them in 
town in his corral, feeding them all 
the alfalfa hay they would eat and also 
three pounds of beet pulp for each 
sheep per day. They put on flesh vis- 
ibly and were fat enough for mutton 
by January. In fact Mr. Nelson was 
so attentive to the nutrition and hous- 
ing of his farm flock all through the 
winter that his neighbors were amaz- 
ed. They who knew only cow devotion 


could not understand this watchful, 
fatherly care of mere sheep. Why, 
during the lambing season he even 


fed his ewes 1,000 pounds of oats to 
increase their milk! 


In March Mr. Nelson began to reap 
his reward. His 102 ewes presented 
him with 143 lambs, an almost 150 per 
cent lamb crop. Then he sheared seven 
to eight pounds of wool from each 
ewe, sold his lambs in the Ogden mar- 
ket in July, shipping them first by 
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truck and finding to his surprise that 
lambs from a Cotswold-Rambouillet 
ram matured earlier than those from 
a Hampshire ram. His total receipts 
that year from wool and lambs were 
$1170.00, of which $278.00 were for 
wool, and he still kept 96 old ewes and 
20 lambs. Being one of the happy-go- 
lucky farmers he did no bookkeeping 
and so cannot tell whether the sheep 
paid better than the cows, but he does 
know he has saved himself a lot of 
early rising and that 100 sheep are less 
care than eight cows. 

This was his first ovine venture and 
he learned much. He learned not to 
take “lungers” when he was picking 
out old ewes, too weak to go to the 
desert. He also thinks it is better to 
pay $4.50 for his culled ewes rather 
than $3.00, as thus he gets stronger 
ewes, better for wool and also for lamb 
production. He is also going to em- 
ploy a professional shearer rather than 
a man with blades who does the work 
by hand at odd moments during a 
month after his regular work is done. 
If he should also resolve to do some 
bookkeeping he would show himself 
a better sheep man on the _ business 
side. At any rate he is a super-farmer 
in being willing to push the cow aside, 
in part, in favor of the farm flock, 
thereby making as great an innovation 
in a cow country as Galileo did in the 
brain concepts of Italy, and also there- 
by acquiring another dependable and 
profitable string for his financial bow. 
His care in winter feeding also shows 
that he has the ovine gift from heaven 
and that he is one of those happy men 
who have found their calling. 

Logan, Utah. Frank R. Arnold. 





GROWERS PATRONIZE OHIO 
WOOL MARKETING 





More Ohio-produced wool will go 
to market cooperatively this year than 
has for several years, according to re- 
ports received at the warehouse of the 
Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative As- 
sociation at Columbus. Agreements 
of producers for sale through the as- 
sociation area already approaching the 
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2,000,000-pound mark, or more than 
double the amount included in similar 
agreements received upto this time 
last season. 

The amount of wool covered by the 
at Columbus 


headquarters does not represent near- 


marketing agreements 
ly all that members have agreed to 
consign, according to officials of the 
association. Leaders in the coopera- 
tive pool movement in all parts of the 
state have been busy for a number 


of weeks securing signatures to the 


pool agreements and many of these 
leaders have sent in only partial re- 
ports of the number of producers who 
have signed in the cooperative. 

\WWith the total secured to date run- 
ning over last year, officials believe 
that the amount of this year’s Ohio 


clip will reach 4,000,000 pounds. An- 


million will be forwarded by 


Michigan and Indiana wool producers 
who are using the Ohio cooperative, 
it is believed. 


nox, Coshocton, and Morgan Coun- 
ties have sent in producer-agreements 
covering the largest amount of wool 
to date, the association’s figures show. 
The total from the first two is well 
over 100,000 County 
growers have pledged the highest per- 
centage of all wools in the county for 


pounds. Perry 


cooperative sale. 


aders in the movement for coop- 
erative sale are making an intensive 
fort to swell the total amount to wool 
pped to the cooperative. 





NORTHWESTERN RAILROADS 
ADVERTISE LAMB 





Like the poor, the problem of in- 
creasing lamb consumption is always 
with us. It is a problem that calls for 
continual advertising, both direct and 
indirect, from While 
sheepmen themselves should be boost- 
ers of the first order, from the nature 
of things, the most effective results 
can be obtained when friends of the 
sheep industry do their bit to help the 
cause along. 


many sources. 


\n instance of this kind of help is 
that given by a joint advertising cam- 
paign of the Northern Pacific, Great 
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Ranches For Sale 





For Sale 








Breeding Ewes For Sale 


Breeding Ewes of all kinds, the very 
best in the country. 

The best are the most profitable. 

Before buying write or wire. 

R. F. BICKNELL, Boise, Idaho. 





COULULERELEERENEENENT 





FOR SALE 


3,000 fine big ewes and their lambs. 
All of Baldwin Sheep Company’s 
breeding. Also about 70 Rambouil- 
let rams, bred by the same company, 
and all grandsons of Butterfield’s 
“Monarch.” Will sell before or af- 


ter shearing. 
E. McLENNAN, 


Maupin, Oregon. 





Hunnnnananansannel Wie 





$20 ACRES. THREE-FOOT WATER 
RIGHT, $7,000. 


Located a mile from Buena Vista, 
Colo., on main line D. & R. G. Half 
mile to loading pens. Owner can ac- 
quire grazing right on forest. No 
buildings, Excellent sheep proposition. 
Cash or will trade for property in 
Massachusetts or Virginia. 


H. R. KYLIE 
930 F Street, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Sheep Ranch For Sale 


Near Lakeview, Oregon. 2,400 acres, 
own water rights, one-half natural 
meadow, thirty thousand acres of 
leased timber land and two forest al- 
lowments. Summer range for about 
ten thousand head of sheep; forty-five 
hundred head of breeding ewes g0 
with the ranch. 


For particulars, write 


FAVELL-UTLEY REALTY COMPANY 


Lakeview, Oregon 








WANTED 
Ewes on Shares 


The Wool Grower has received in- 
quiries from a number of parties wish- 
ing to secure ewes to run on the share 
plan. One inquirer from Northwest- 
ern Wyoming has 5,000 acres of well 
watered and heavily grassed land and 
gives bank references. Others have 
lands in Colorado and Idaho’ to ‘run 
lots from 200 to 2,000 head. 
owners 


Sheep interested may ad- 


dress this paper. 














CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 
of 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
Is Offered For Sale 


One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 
It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 
ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 


Feed and water are unsurpassed. 
15,000 acres of deeded land. 


The price and terms are interesting. 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
6660 Lexington Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 





ni 








NO UNCERTAINTY. 
Office, Red Bluff, Calif. 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


LICENSE NO. 17 


OWNED, OPERATED AND MANAGED BY WOOLGROWERS 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


If you want to know the grade, shrink, condition and value of your clip and then 
receive that market value in dollars and cents, place it in a U. S. Government 
Licensed and Bonded Warehouse where you know in advance the exact cost of 
handling and where you receive check for entire amount, less charges, either in 
original bags or graded, within three days after loading on the cars. 


NO DEFERRED CHARGES. 
Warehouse, Vina, Calif. 
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COLLIE PUPS FOR SALE 


Beautiful Sable White Marked Ones—the kind that 
have lots of pep and ambition to work. Also sell 
two colors, black, tan and white, all out of large 
handsome, well bred parent dogs of the best of Col- 
lie Breeding. Prices reasonable. We also keep 3 
great recorded Collie Sires at stud service and will 
breed your bitches for best results at a reasonable 
fee. Can also sell you just Shepherd pups or Rat 
Terriers. Write L. L. De Young, Sheldon, Iowa. 


PACIFIC COOPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 


This Organization asks your support on its Record. It is the 
largest strictly cooperative Wool Marketing Agency in the 
West. It is the oldest growers’ agency using the commodity 
contract plan. It was the first. 
ers’ agency which Scours Wools. It is the only cooperative with 
salesmen in the mill districts. 





SCOTCH COLLIES. 

The smartest sheep dogs in the 
world. We have a few from imported 
stock for sale. 

W. D. CANDLAND & SONS, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 














It is the only cooperative grow- 


If you want your wool sold for 
its real value, based on quality, grade and shrinkage at lowest 
cost to you, join this experienced and proven Association. 


AN ORGANIZATION OF 2800 WOOL GROWERS 
In Union There Is Strength— Join Now! 


FITZPATRICK BLDG. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


KILLS 


Scab-mites, Lice 
and Sheep Ticks 


“Black Leaf 40” is chemically cer- 
tain to kill these disease-breed- 
ing pests when brought into 
proper contact with them, yet is 
non-injurious to sheep and lambs. 
Its use as a dip actually promotes 
growth of wool, and does not lessen 
its natural oils. Instead of using dips 
that are frequently fatal to sheep, 
that injure the fleece and decrease its 
value and weight, sheep breeders year 
after year are finding “Black Leaf 40” 
the “old reliable” for genuine protection 
and profitable dipping. 


114 SANSOME STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BOX 606 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 



































Ask your dealer for literature. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP, 


INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Black leaf FO 
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Northern and C. B. & Q. railroads, 


The month of January they called 
“Washington month,” and the _ iood 
products of that state were given 


prominence on the dining car menu, 
With Toppenish baked potatoes, Yak- 
ima Valley buttered beets, and other 
things, grilled Washington lamb 
steak, roast leg of Washington lamb, 
and Washington lamb chops on toast 
received recognition. 

Putting lamb before the public in 
this way is exceptionally valuable, and 
the companies who did so should re- 
ceive the appreciation of the sheep- 
men. Also, with a little effort on the 
part of producers, it might be possible 
to secure such assistance from other 
railroad companies and concerns hand- 
ling food products. 





NEW COLORADO LAW TO BE 
CONTESTED 


(Continued from Page 16.) 
part of those states against Colorado 
residents who depend upon lands in 
adjoining states for part of their year’s 
grazing. 

Three of the sheep raisers’ organi- 
zations of Colorado have signified their 
intention of supporting a move to con- 
test the new law, believing that the 
usual and necessary movement of live 
stock should not be hampered by at- 


tempts to discriminate against non- 
residents. 

At a meeting held on April 13 at 
Grand Junction, Colorado, the follow- 


ing resolution was passed: 


“Be It Resolved, That each of the wool 
growers’ associations represented here today 
do hereby go on record as opposed to Colo- 
rado House Bill No. 333, and pledge our- 
selves to use our individual and united ef- 
forts to have our associations, and all other 
woolgrowers’ associations in the state of 
Colorado, participate in having said bill de- 
clared unconstitutional and, if this cannot 
be accomplished, to use such other means 
as are possible to bring about its repeal, 
because we believe the bill to be unconsti- 
tutional, unjust, unneighborly, and to the 
detriment of the stock interests of this 
state as a whole, and that its purpose is 
only to serve a factional fight and that it 
will not in any way benefit stockmen of this 
state against disease. 

COLORADO RIVER WOOL GROWERS 

ASSOCIATION. 
WESTERN SLOPE WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION. 
LEADVILLE HOLY CROSS WOOL GROW- 
ERS ASSOCIATION. 
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SHEEPMEN IN A UTAH COUNTY 
SOLVE PROBLEM OF WIN- 
TERING AGED EWES 


\\estern range sheepmen are con- 
fronted perennially with the problem 


of disposing of, or wintering their 
broken-mouthed, crippled or aged 
ewes, a class of sheep which is value- 


less as winter range stock because of 
their physical incapacity for maintain- 
ing themselves in the herd on the 
winter range without aid of other nu- 
trition. The market price, however, 
paid for this class of sheep is so ri- 
diculously small as to be practically 
insignificant, as there is so little de- 
mand for them. Still they are too val- 


uable, as proven by several Grand 
County, Utah, sheepmen to be allowed 
to stray from the herd and fall as 
ready prey for coyotes and bobcats. 
Several sheepmen in Grand County, 
Utah, have discovered by practice that 
with careful attention to nutrition 
these old ewes may be brought to pro- 
duce an extra lamb and an extra fleece, 
the lamb being worth $7.50 or $8 and 
the fleece $2.50 to $3 without especial- 
ly detracting from the old ewe’s ulti- 


mate market value. 

lo bring this about careful atten- 
tion must be paid to nutrition and 
winter protection, neither of which is 


ery expensive in Grand County, on 


account of the large amount of corn 
vh is raised in the valleys and of 
the broken topography of the winter 
range. The county affords sheltering 
rocks and ledges which protect the old 
ewes from the inclemency of the 


weather and still these decaying red 
sandstone hills, eroding crannies and 
talus slopes are fairly well covered 
with succulent growths of shadscale, 
rabbit brush, black brush, greasewood, 
sage brush and sporadic touches of 
bunch, gramma and sand grass, which 
places are rarely frequented by cattle 
or horses, but still are accessible to 
even old ewes who fare well in such 
locations. Besides utilizing the nat- 
ural resources just mentioned the 
Grand County sheepmen supply the old 
ewes with one-fourth to one-half 
pounds of corn daily, which is fed to 


them on the exposed bed rock that is 
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FOR SALE 


One Australian Power Wool Baler 


This Baler has been used two years 
but it is in good condition. 


HOMER HOLLAND 


Center, Colorado 











Montana 
Wool Growers! 


We sold more Wool Bags and Fleece Twine 
in 1924 than ever before. We thank you for 
your patronage. 


We specialize in 64-ounce, hemmed top, jute 
oversewed Bags made especially for us by 
Bemis; and 4-ply Paper Fleece Twine; a com- 
bination that affords the wool grower the best 
there is. We can also supply 4-ply Jute 
Fleece Twine. 


ASK US FOR PRICES. 
We also distribute 
“Black Leaf 40” Sheep Dip. 


Kemp’s Branding Liquid—3 Colors. 
Cooper’s Dips—Powder and Liquid. 


Write for Prices. 


The T. C. Power Co. 


Established in 1867. Helena, Mont. 





FOR SALE. 


One Four-Man Shearing Plant, Complete 
For particulars write 
W. F. WILER, Sec. 
APPLETON MOHAIR CO., 
R. R. 2, Box 57, 


GRAND JUNCTION - - COLORADO 

















Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


An Exceptionally Good Sheep Dip 


1 Part Kreso Dip No. 1 to 72 Parts 
Water will kill 
Sheep Ticks and Sheep Scab 


It does not burn or irritate. 
Does not injure the fleece or skin. 
It heals shear cuts and wounds. 


Economical - Easy toUse - Uniform 


Use Kreso Dip No. 1 Freely 
to keep all farm animals healthy, to kill 
parasites and for the rapid healing of cuts, 
wounds, scratches and common skin 
troubles. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


No. 151. Care of Sheep. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


For Sale at ail Drug Stores 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


1925 DUES ARE NOW PAYABLE 











A powerful 
double-duty dip 


— kills both scabmites and ticks 


Most dips kill only one of these 
pests. Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate kills 
both scabmites and ticks. One dip- 
ping does the work of two; time 
and money saved. 

It contains 40% pure Nicotine. 
This high concentration makes it 
easy to handle and very economical. 
Oneten-pound tin dips1,000 sheep. 
The cost is less than 1% cents per 
head. 

Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate does not 
harm the wool, but it kills scabmites 
and ticks every time. 

Buy from your dealer. If he is 
not supplied, send us your order 
along with his name. 

NOTE—Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate 

is approved for use in official 

dipping of sheep for scabies. 







10-ib. tins 
$ 


2-lb. tins 


NICOTINE SULPHATE 





"7 ry Hatt Tosacco CHEMICAL Co, 


3955 Park Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mr. Stockman 


If You Are a Feeder or Breeder 
Or Want To Condition 


Your Cattle, 


Hogs or 
Sheep 


WRITE US FOR 


Corn 
Cottonseed Cake 
Linseed Meal 
Oats 
Barley, Hay 


Grain, etc. 


In carload lots or less. 


“Not as Old as Some” 


But More Progressive Than 
Others 


Merrill-Keyser 
Co. 


Merchandise and Grain Brokers 


328 West 2nd So. Salt Lake City 
Phone Was. 3639—3663 

















The Princess 


Champion Ewe Chicago, 1924, The 

result of mating an imported ram with 
an imported ewe. 
No importations from England or 
Scotland will be possible this season. 
The matings in our flock being of im- 
ported stock, both ewes and rams, 
have resulted in individuals equal to 
those brought from England. 


HAMPSHIRES 


THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM 
MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner, 


Wendell, Idaho. 











HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











PLEASE MENTION THE WOOL 
GROWER WHEN ANSWERING AD- 
VERTISEMENTS. 
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very common in the broken part of ‘he 
county. The corn is fed during ‘he 
morning as the ewes are leaving ‘he 
bed ground and it acts as an appetizer 
and strengthens them for their diurnal 
toil of foraging in the rim rocks. 

The only cost in caring for the old 
ewes is the necessary corn which can 
be purchased in the county at $40.00 
a ton and the almost exclusively used 
Mexican herder who can be hired at 
$40.00 or $50.00 a month and his board 
which is comprised of sour-dough 
bread, meat, potatoes, coffee and syrup. 
Salt is only a minor consideration in 
the county as the ewes consume little 
of it in 
shadescale and greasewood. Linseed 


winter when browsing on 
cake has been used to a certain extent 
by these sheepmen and they claim that 
it is cheaper to feed it in preference 
to corn even though the cake costs 
$14.00 a ton more. The cake is very 
rich in protein which gives immediate 
strength to the old ewes and enables 
them to seek farther and higher in the 
rims for forage. Ewes fed on corn may 
be in better visible condition than those 
fed on linseed cake but those fed on the 
latter will be more capable of stand- 
ing adverse weather conditions than 
corn-fed ones. 

Caring for old ewes as just describ- 
ed has been much more successful than 
feeding them alfalfa hay. They eat 
only the leaves of the hay and waste 
the rest and often bloat from eating 
wet hay leaves. Sheep are naturally 
grazing animals and old ewes with a 
little succulent 
from predatory 


browse, protection 
-animals, 


snow or preferably spring water can 


plenty of 


winter in excellent shape and be fat 
in the spring. So far Grand County 
sheepmen have only experienced aver- 
age losses of six or seven per seventy 
head of old ewes by following this 
method. 


The old-ewe herd can be well christ- 
ened an ovine sanitiarium as all con- 
valescents should be treated 
centrically or saying it in sheep herders 
phraseology “ let her do as she likes”. 
The old emaciated ewe is naturally 
greatly enervated and the least excite- 


paido- 








he 
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ment or irritation has a very demoral- 
izing and wrecking influence on her 
physically and greatly retards her pro- 
gress towards improved fleshing. All 
canine aid should be abandoned and the 
herder should do as little harassing as 
possible for the quieter the ewes are 
the sooner they overcome their weak- 
encd condition. Also when the old 
ewes are separated from their younger 
an more vivacious companions of the 
range herd they do little running and 
when left to themselves graze very 


contentedly and make remarkable 
gains. 


ly caring for these senile ovines 
whose value previously seemed insign- 
ificant, these Grand County sheepmen 
have maintained their old cloven hoofs 
through the winter at a cost of two 
or three dollars a head depending on 
the length of feeding and have re- 
ceived from $8.00 to $10.00 reward 
for their forcastings. The fleeces due 
to the feeding of corn and linseed cake 
had received an even well-distributed 
flow of yolk which gave them added 
loftiness, lustre and general character. 
Besides this the ewes were in prime 
condition for spring lambing and their 
lambs were large at birth, due to the 
properly selected nutrition they had re- 
ceived during their parental stage. 

Logan, Utah B. U. Allred 





APPRECIATES PACIFIC 
COOPERATIVE 

Last January | 

Wool Growers, after 

hesitating for some time about joining. 

I had always sold my wool right after 


joined the Pacific 
Cooperative 


shearing, just as soon as it was shear- 
ed, and lost quite a lot of money by 
doing so, but this year—1924—\through 
the association; my wool netted me a 
little better than 40 cents. My neig- 
bors sold the same wool here in Wash- 
ington for around 32 cents. I figure 
that by joining the association my wool 
just brought me $2,000.00 more than 
if | had not joined, and I believe every 
heepman tributary to Portland should 
belong to the association, for his own 
interest and the interest of the sheep 
an‘| wool business. 
Grand Dalles, Wn. 


Dn 


Leo. F. Brune. 
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The American Shropshire Registry Ass’n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 

The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 

GEO. McCKERROW 

President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
| Lafayette, Ind. 








Grow More Wool 


Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 


Write For Literature and List of Breeders 








The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 








(150 head) 


flock. 


J. H. Patrick & Son 





LINCOLNS ROMNEYS COTSWOLDS 


(50 head) 


(100 head) 


These are all massive, yearling, STUD rams, of the best QUALITY. 
They have plenty of bone, and carry dense, even fleeces, with lots of 
covering. Are from IMPORTED dams and sires’and will improve any 
Also few ewes of each breed. 


Write or wire for prices and wool samples 


FAIRFIELD STOCK FARM 


Ilderton, Ont., Canada 














America’s top ram for year 1924. Sold to Laid- 
law & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. The product of 
RIDGECREST FARM, Soda Springs, Idaho. 


H. L. Finch, Owner 


CORRIEDALE RAMS 
FOR SALE 


One double-deck car of pure-bred, un- 
registered yearlings, of very excellent 
quality. 

REX E. BORD. 

Ranch: Olene, Oregon. (Sheep will 

be loaded at Klamath Falls.) 














LINCOLNS 


We have for sale 25 high class 
stud rams and 100 range rams; also 
a car of young ewes. x 

We breed for heavy fleeces of the 
right quality, good fleshing qualities 
and rugged constitution. 

R. S. ROBSON & SON, 
“The Maples” Stock Farm, 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada. 
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NATIONAL COPPER BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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LU Rambouillet Rams 0 





gal 2 oo ite 3) fy 
aE Oe ht Eg ai} are ye 
Some of our 1924 Yearlings Photographed in Six Months’ Fleece 


Our Exclusive Specialty: Rams for Range Service—Bred and selected to produce the highest 
quality in the wool clip as shown by prices paid for the L U clip in recent years. 


THE L U SHEEP COMPANY, Dickie, Wyo. (Railroad Station, Thermopolis) 


DAVID DICKIE, President 

















RAMBOUILLET RANGE RAMS 


CARLOAD LOTS 











Our Rams are dropped in 
February, grazed on gramma 
grass, sagebrush, tumble weed 
and hoarhound, in a limestone 
country. Lambs come with 
strong limbs with enough lime 
in their bones to insure their 
getting up and walking quickly 
after birth. 


Our foundation flock of ewes 
was purchased from the noted 
Baldwin flock, Hay Creek, Ore- 
gon, some twenty years ago. 
We have bred to rams from 
most of the leading flocks from 
Ohio to California. 


Ram in cut is from W. D. Cand- 
land’s flock, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. 


Rams will shear from 15 to 20 
pounds of white, long wool. 
Average weight of yearlings in 
June, 140 to 150 pounds. 














Interested parties can see rams at Valle, on branch line between Williams and Grand Canyon. For quick ans- 


wer, write or wire Williams, Arizona, summer months. Year-round address, 510 Luhrs Building, P. O. Box 1768. 
Phoenix, Arizona, ese eras 


BA x Mi Bs | 


GRAND CANYON SHEEP CO., _ :-: | WILLIAMS, ARIZONA 




















